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THE REVIVING THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN* 


LD TESTAMENT theology, if for the 
moment we may consider it to 
be the use of Israel’s literature 

as a source for religious doctrines, is very 
old. We see it in full operation in the 
Gospels and in the writings of Paul. But 
immediately we realize that it is yet 
older, for the Jewish scholars had been so 
employing it for centuries before the 
Christian Era. The difference of results 
attained by these two groups confronts 
us here at the very outset with some of 
the persistent and most baffling prob- 
lems of this branch of Old Testament 
study: What is the proper relation of 
Old Testament theology to Christian 
doctrine?—and to Jewish? And, in so 
far as these groups of scholars differ, 
what is to be said of the validity of their 
methods and of their results? 

* Professor Irwin holds the B.D. degree from 
Victoria College, Toronto, and from the University 
of Chicago, and the Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution. After eleven years of teaching at the 
University of Toronto, he became professor of Old 
Testament language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He edited the second edition of 
J. M. P. Smith’s The Prophets and Their Times 
(1941) and recently published The Problem of Ezekiel 
(1943). He is a member and secretary of the Old 
Testament section of the American Standard Bible 
Committee now active in the revision of this version. 

The paper deals with an issue of great contem- 
porary interest. Allusion is made in it to the article 
by James D. Smart, “The Death and Rebirth of 


Old Testament Theology,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 
XXIII, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and April, 1943). 


The major problem, it will readily be 
seen, pertains, however, to the treat- 
ment of this matter by Christian schol- 
ars; for Jewish thought formulated its 
beliefs in the Midrashim and the Talmud, 
and beyond these there has been but 
secondary expression of an organized 
theology.’ Further, Jewish life and 
thought have borne much the relation 
to the Old Testament that the Christian 
have to the New, hence they have es- 
caped a perplexing issue which has stead- 
ily pursued Christian thinkers. 

The interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New set the mode for.Chris- 
tian procedure for many centuries. It 
was dominated in large measure by 
Augustine’s maxim, ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet; Vetus Testa- 
mentum in Novo patet.’’ It will be seen 
that this could mean nothing less than a 
complete confusing of the two, hence an 
eisegesis of Christian doctrine into the 
Old Testament or a use of the latter as a 


Most notable is the work of Maimonides. 
Among recent organized formulations of Jewish 
doctrines are: Leo Baeck, The Essence of Judaism 
(New York, 1936); Hermann Cohen, Jtidische 
Schriften (3 vols.; Berlin, 1924); Louis Finkelstein, 
The Pharisees: The Sociclogical Background of Their 
Faith (Philadelphia, 1938); K. Kohler, Jewish The- 
ology (New York, 1918); George Foote Moore, 
Judaism (2 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1927); and 
Solomon Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic The- 
ology (London and New York, 1909). 
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storehouse of Christian proof-texts. The 
beginning of a real theology of the Old 
Testament was according to Oehler’s 
sketch of its history,” the achievement of 
John Philip Gabler in his De justo dis- 
crimine theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae 
in 1787. Earlier works, Oehler admits, 
had aimed, inter alia, at “a systematic 
statement of Biblical doctrine inde- 
pendent of the dogmatic theology of the 
church, and designed to serve in criti- 
cising the latter.” One must admit some 
uneasiness that this latter is not con- 
ceded to have been a true Old Testa- 
ment theology; but the distinction of 
Gabler’s work, so Oehler states, was 
that it undertook a statement of “the 
religious ideas of Scripture as an historical 
fact, so as to distinguish the different 
times and subjects, and so also the dif- 
ferent stages in the development of these 
ideas.”’3 It is a definition which deserves 
to be kept in mind as we proceed. 

On this background, then, Old Testa- 
ment theology was a recognized and 
important branch of biblical study 
through the nineteenth century. The 
names of DeWette, Ewald, Hengsteng- 
berg, Hofmann, Hitzig, Schultz, Oehler, 
and Davidson, selected from a long list 
of contributors to this discipline, will 
suffice to suggest its standing in the 
scholarship of the period. Two features 
of their work call for remark in connec- 
tion with our present purpose. Some of 
them, like Hengstengberg and Hof- 
mann, reverted to the older type in their 
frank assumption that New Testament 
doctrines were to be found in the Old 
Testament and constituted thus the 
real basis of an Old Testament theology. 
Others, and these were the scholars of 
increasing repute in the movement, in- 


? Gustav Friedrich Oehler, Theology of the Old 


Testament, trans. George E. Day (rev. ed.; New 
York: Funk & Wagnall, 1883). 


3 Ibid., p. 32. 


sisted on the principles of a historical 
treatment: full justice must be done to 
the facts of Israel’s religious history. 
This left them highly sensitive to the 
advances of critical and historical stud- 
ies as basically relevant to their results. 
Thus Oehler gives attention to “what 
is usually styled the Graf hypothesis,” 
and to the work of Wellhausen, Reuss, 
and Duhm, noting the revolutionary 
nature of their findings and the neces- 
sary reorganization of his own results if 
these theories should prove deserving of 
acceptance. He comments also in the 
same connection on “the important con- 
tributions recently made to the history 
of religion, especially by Egyptology 
and Assyriology.’’4 

It was no accident, then, but fully in 
accord with the nature of the discipline 
and its inherent development when 
Schultz gave his Old Testament Theology 
the subtitle “The Religion of Revelation 
in Its Pre-Christian Stage of Develop- 
ment”’s and stated that biblical theology 
is “that branch of theological science 
which gives a historical presentation of 
revealed religion during the period of its 
growth. .... The task of Biblical the- 
ology is thus purely historical, and the 
sources it uses are the books of the 


Bible.’ Davidson’s concept of his task 
was the same. He says: 


Old Testament theology has been defined to 
be the historical and genetic presentation of 
the religion of the Old Testament; or as others 
express it, it is that branch of theological sci- 
ence which has for its function to present the 
religion of Revelation in the ages of its progres- 
sive movement. These definitions do not differ 
from the one already suggested, namely, that 


it is the presentation of the great operation of 
God in bringing in the kingdom of God, so far 


4 Ibid., p. 40. 


5Trans. J. A. Paterson (2d. ed.; Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark Co., 1895). 


6 [bid., p. 2. 
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as that operation was carried on in the Old Testa- 
ment period.7 


The sequel is familiar to every worker 
in the Old Testament field. Also it has 
received able presentation and challeng- 
ing appraisal by Doctor (now Professor) 
James Smart in a stimulating article 
published in the Journal of Religion in 
1943.8 Subsequent to Davidson, the 


title “Old Testament theology” fell into 


disuse; instead there appeared a series of 


volumes that under one title or another 
treated Israel’s religion fully and avowed- 
ly from the historical point of view, un- 
dertaking merely to give an account of 
religious ideas and practice as they ex- 


isted and evolved in ancient Israel. How 


significant this change actually was we 


must inquire in a moment; for the pres- 
ent we are content to note it. But since 


1920 the old title has come once more 
into reputable use, and there are now a 


considerable number of recent ‘‘the- 
ologies of the Old Testament.” Under 
this title the movement has hitherto 
been confined in the main to works in 


German;® but already there have ap- 


peared several excellent studies in Eng- 
lish which fully deserve to be considered 


theological treatments of Old Testa- 
ment themes.”° 


7A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904), 
p. 6. 

§ James D. Smart, ‘‘The Death and Rebirth of 
Old Testament Theology,” Journal of Religion, 
XXIII (1943), 1-11, 125-36. 

9 Walther Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1933- 
30); Johannes Hempel, Gott und Mensch im Alten 
Testament (2t® Aufl.; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1936); Ludwig Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1936); Eduard Konig, 
Theologie des Alten Testaments kritisch und ver- 
gleichend dargestellt (Stuttgart: Belserche, 1922); 
and Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1936). In addition, there 
are a number of articles (see below). 

7 C, F, Burney, Outlines of Old Testament The- 
ology (Oxford, 1920); W. J. Phythian-Adams, The 


Now here is a striking phenomenon. 
What was it that occasioned the aban- 


donment of this term, if not actually of 
this area of scholarship? And what has 


revived it? And how is the new “theol- 
ogy” of the Old Testament related to or 


different from the older? Not less impor- 
tant, what is its relation to the findings 
of the historians of Israel’s religion who 
intervened? What specifically are the 
objectives and the temper of the current 


Old Testament theology? The former of 


these questions are answered somewhat 


satisfactorily by Smart. He says of the 
“death” of the theology that “‘the his- 


torical approach had gained the com- 
plete victory,” amplifying this with the 
explanation that “because the Old Testa- 
ment theologian failed to discriminate 
between his task and the task of the his- 


torian of Israel’s religion, his subject 
slowly but surely sank out of sight as the 


nineteenth century came to a close.” 
Whether or not this ‘‘failure to dis- 


criminate” was a deficiency of the schol- 
ar or was implicit in the subject is precise- 
ly one of our basic questions; we pass 
it over for the moment. Of the revival 


Call of Israel (Oxford, 1934), The Fulness of Israet 
(Oxford, 1938), and The People and the Presence 
(Oxford, 1942); H. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption 
and Revelation in the Actuality of History (New 
York, 1942); H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of the 
Bible (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944) and The 
Missionary Message of the Old Testament (London: 
Carey Press, 1944); R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of 
ihe Prophets (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944); 
Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old 
Testament (London: Epworth Press, 1944); Leroy 
Waterman, Religion Faces the World Crisis (Ann 
Arbor: Wahr, 1943); and G. Ernest Wright, Tze 
Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago, 1944). In addi- 
tion, there are certain articles, notably: F. N. 
Davey, “Biblical Theology,” Theology, XXXVIII 
(1939), 166-76; W. F. Lofthouse, “The Old Testa- 
ment and Christianity,” Record and Revelation, 
ed. H. W. Robinson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 458-80; 
and H. W. Robinson, ‘“‘The Theology of the Old 
Testament,” Record and Revelation, ed. H. W. 
Robinson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 303-48. 


1p. cil., p. 11. 
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of the study, Smart says: ‘The basic 
conviction behind this rebirth is that in 
the Old Testament there is something of 
primary importance for the Christian 
church which has persistently eluded the 
purely historical method.’’? Again ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with certain 
words, we concede that Smart has in- 

dicated the grounds of the revival of 
which we are speaking. It is freely grant- 
ed that the methods of the past genera- 
tion of Old Testament scholars, which I 
should prefer to describe as critical rather 
than ‘“‘purely historical,’’ missed much 
of that which uniquely constitutes the 
worth of the Old Testament. And the 
revival of Old Testament theology can 
be recognized as a reaffirmation of these 
values and of their high, if not, indeed, 
supreme, importance in the continuing 
study of the Old Testament. 

When now we examine this newer 
theology of the Old Testament, we dis- 
cover certain features deserving of com- 
ment as distinguishing it from, or, on 
the other hand, uniting it with, the old- 
er. Schultz’s Theology had treated its 
subject matter under the main head- 
ings: (1) “The Development of Religion 
and Morals down to the Founding of the 
Asmonean State” and (2) “Israel’s Con- 
sciousness of Salvation and Religious 
View of the World, the Product of the 
Religious History of the People.’? Oeh- 
ler’s divisions were: (1) “Mosaism”; 
(2) “Prophetism”; and (3) “Old Testa- 
ment Wisdom.” The strong sense of 
history here implied is fully apparent on 
a closer examination. For Oehler treats 
“Mosaism” in two sections: “The His- 
tory of Revelation from the Creation to 
the Settlement of the Covenant People 
in the Holy Land” and ‘‘The Doctrines 
and Ordinances of Mosaism.’’ When we 
recall that he was seeking to make up his 


2 [bid., p. 129. 


mind on the then novel theory current 
under the name of Graf, it is apparent 
that this was fully a historica) treatment. 
Not less marked is the method of Schultz. 
Passing over his first division, since it is 
obviously historical, we find scattered 
through the second, that is, the doc- 
trinal organization of his material, head- 
ings such as “Origin and Development 
of the Ceremonial Law,’’ “The Angels: 
History of the Idea,” “Development of 


-the Doctrine of Sin,” and “Origin, De- 


velopment and Completion of the Doc- 
trine anent Evi) Spirits.” Also, in ‘“‘The 


Hope of Israel” he ‘discusses first the 
Mosaic age and then ‘‘The Hope of the 
Prophetic Period.” But Davidson’s work 
differs. His organization is purely doc- 
trinal. So far as his topics go, one would 
believe that he regarded Israel’s religion 
as a complete thing from the beginning 
and we search far in his actual dis- 
cussion to find clear statement of a his- 
toric process lying back of the exalted 
doctrines he presents. While we must 
qualify this with a recollection of his 
definition of his task quoted above, yet 
it is a notable fact, whatever its mean- 
ing, that in this regard he belongs more 
with the recent theologies than with 
those of his own age. For this is precisely 
the method of Eichrodt and Sellin. Their 
treatments, as is well known, are or- 
ganized purely on a doctrinal scheme. A 
sense of historic development is by no 
means lacking from their discussion, but 
still, in the main, they see the problem 
as that of a single and united body of 
ideas. It would seem that in reaction 
from what they contemptuously speak 
of as “‘historismus’’ they have gone to the 
other extreme and undertaken to ignore 
the historic development of Israel’s 
thinking so far as they can. However, 
Kohler and Hempel in their plans take 
frequent account of historic develop- 
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ment; and K$nig, by virtue of the polem- 
ic character of his presentation, keeps 
his readers steadily conscious of the idea 
of development, though in the end he 
practically denies its reality, since he is 
convinced that Israel’s religion in itshigh- 
er manifestations began with Abraham. 

A more commendable difference of the 
new, and at the same time one of the most 
apparent, is in its response to the advan- 
ces of biblical scholarship through the in- 
terval. The changed results in criticism, 
and in the history of Israel and of the gen- 
eral Orient, are fully represented in the re- 
viving theology. Not so happy, however, 
is its response to the findings in the his- 
tory of religion, which certainly have 
been a notable achievement of the past 
two generations. One soon becomes sus- 
picious, if not fully convinced, that this 
neglect is due to certain presuppositions 
of the authors; they appear in this ac- 
tivity primarily as theologians, at the 
most employing their Old Testament 
scholarship to serve the interests of 
their theological bias. 

Now this is no baseless allegation. It 
is the explicit affirmation of some of the 
German scholars and in a measure the 
basic assumption of most of them. A 
frank skepticism of the objectivity of 
scholarship has voiced itself in full ad- 
mission of the personally biased nature 
of historic findings, specifically of re- 
sults in the study of Israel’s religion. 
Further, such results can, so it is claimed, 
deal only with the externals of the re- 
ligion: with its form, its representatives, 
and its visible history; but the reality of 
the religion as a living, spiritual, trans- 
forming power is beyond scholarly in- 
vestigation. Here the intellect is power- 
less; truth is apprehended through 
faith.'3 Further, Old Testament revela- 

"3 Cf. Eissfeldt, ‘‘Israelitisch-jiidische Religions- 
geschichte und alttestamentliche Theologie,” ZA W, 


tion found its culmination in that of the 
New. Hence Israel’s religion can be un- 
derstood only from the vantage point of 
Christianity. These theologians state 
that they write as Christians and frankly 
admit, no, rather boldly affirm, that this 
situation colors a)) their results. 

What is probably the extreme enuncia- 
tion of this point of view is contained in 
an article by Eissfeldt. From a position 
such as that just now sketched, he goes 


on: 
Of a different sort [from that of the histori- 


cal investigator) is the theological treatment of 


the religion of the Old Testament. Here we are 


concerned with the presentation of results which 
have become Old Testament revelation and the 
word of God for the individual scholar and his 
religious community—for he will always be in 
some way the organ of his religious community. 
These results, while thoroughly scientific, will 


then bear the character of a testimony to his 
faith; and their value is limited to the circle of 


those whose piety is similar to or identical with 
that of the scholar concerned; that is, it is 


denominationally conditioned. Here, then, is no 
corporate activity of members of diverse re- 
ligious communities, who perhaps side by side 
through investigation and evidence may be able 
to advance their knowledge, but instead it is 


here possible only that one shall overpower the 
other, and one religious community the other, 


by the stronger evidence of ‘The Spirit and the 
Power.’’!4 


Now it is apparent that in this we con- 
front, first of all, a question of definition. 
It is possible to conceive the task of an 
Old Testament theologian in terms that 
would fully justify this astonishing re- 
sult. If such an investigator sets as his 
objective the finding in the Old Testa- 
ment of parallels or analogies to, and, it 


may be, supporting testimony for Chris- 


XLIV (1926), 1-12; Eichrodt, “Hat die alttesta- 


mentliche Theologie noch selbstandige Bedeutung 


innerhalb der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft?” 
ZAW, XLVII (1929), 83-91. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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tian or sectarian dogmas, then he will 
obviously follow some such method and 
principle as here outlined. But surely it 
is a loose use of terms to call this “Old 
Testament theology”’; it is dogma in the 
worst sense of the word. Old Testament 
theology can be no other than purely and 
rigidly an organized presentation of the 
religious faith and conduct of ancient 
Israel in its progressive development. It 
will thus be intimately related to the type 
of study which we have known as the 
history of Israel’s religion. 

At this point we encounter yet an- 
other notable similarity of the newer 
theology to the old. For, as we have 
seen, they, too, wrestled with the ques- 
tion of the relation of Old Testament 
theology to that of the New. And their 
conclusions were not notably different 
from the assumptions of our contempo- 
raries. All alike have been ready to con- 
cede as basic to their investigation that 
biblical revelation finds its culmination 
in the New Testament, hence that the 
Old Testament can be properly under- 
stood only in the light of the latter. It 
is strange that recent work adds no new 
light on this basic problem. On the con- 
trary, it confuses it still further with 
specious reasoning about the impossibili- 
ty of scholarly objectivity. We might 
well have learned from the caution of 
A. B. Davidson, who, although agreeing 
with the general notion of the culmina- 
tion of the Old Testament in the New, 
yet pointed out that, nonetheless, the 
Old Testament is no mere torso devoid of 
the head that must be supplied by a 
later age, but it is complete in itself and 
must be so studied.’> His position is not 
completely satisfying, but at least it in- 
dicates a direction where exploration 
might have proved profitable. 


18 Ibid., pp. 8-10. 
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It is quite true that no one can by any 
possibility attain complete objectivity. 
But this is a very different matter from 
throwing one’s self bodily into sectarian 
bias in the astounding fashion that Eiss- 
feldt advocates. The mere mood of ob- 
jectivity—an unattainable ideal toward 
which to strive—will make a difference as 
wide as the world from this partisan 
apologetic that parades as scholarship. 
Just as in the realm of ethics the abso- 
lute lies forever beyond our reach, yet 
it would be a sad situation if then we 
gave ourselves up to all sorts of gross im- 
morality ; so here the scholar, if he cannot 
be completely objective, yet must be as 
objective as he can, in the investigation 
of his facts. Only when these are in hand 
is he free to pass judgment, that is, to 
give scope to his subjectivity. 

And, in reality, what is the measure of 
this alleged subjective distortion of 
scholarly results? If the scholar is rigidly 
honest, that is, if he strives really to 
know the relevant facts, his subjectivity 
will express itself primarily in selection. 
It is obvious that he cannot tell all, un- 
less he deals with some area where sourc- 
es are meager; in the study of Old Testa- 
ment religion he is compelled to select 
what he considers significant material. 
There obviously his personal bias oper- 
ates. And yet the situation is not so 
serious as this may suggest, for, without 
invoking a theory of “natural law,” the 
fact is that there are certain generally ad- 
mitted standards of judgment. No one, 
for example, would claim that the sacri- 
fice of Jephthah’s daughter is on as high 
a level as Second Isaiah’s enunciation of 
a moral responsibility for his people. In 
reality, the differences in evaluation of 
Israel’s religious experiences among men 
of whatever background who might 


come to the study of them will prove to 
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be minor. They will still diverge one 
from another in selection and organiza- 
tion of their material; and such differ- 
ence obviously will be subjective. But 
this need not be such as to qualify the 
factual soundness of their account of 
\srael’s thinking. In so far as it does so, 
they have fallen below their clear re- 
sponsibility as scholars. All this em- 
phasis upon the.Christian vantage point 
of the Old Testament theologian, far 
from bringing light and meaning to the 
investigation, serves only to throw the 
whole activity back into medievalism— 
it is in essence nothing but a revival of 
the search for Christian proof-texts in 
the Old Testament. 

But still another theory of operation 
advanced by one at least of the newer 
theologians and apparently concurred in 
by others demands attention. It is the 
claim that religious faith, specifically 
Christian faith, is necessary for an un- 
derstanding of Israel’s religion.“ Put in 
its extreme form: there are two means 
of knowledge—perception and faith. 
The former functioned in the age of his- 
tories of Israel’s religion and succeeded 
only in leading us out into the wilderness. 
But now, having learned more deeply, 
we turn in penitence to the knowledge 
that comes by faith and undertake in 
the future to live a godly, upright, and 
righteous life—though apparently not 
in love and charity with our neighbors! 
It is difficult to exercise a proper scholar- 
ly “‘objectivity”’ in speaking of this no- 

Aon! It is nothing but mischievous non- 
sense. It is an apotheosis of the irration- 
al; it is the substitution of gullibility for 
real faith. It is a complete surrender to 
wishful pietistic vagary. A moment’s 
thought suffices to show the whole meas- 


ure of truth and falsity of the claim. 


16 Fissfeldt, of. cit., pp. 4 ff. 


Certainly it is not to be expected that a 
rabid atheist can ever understand the 
nature and inner meaning of a devout 
experience of God. One who possesses a 
deep religious experience is obviously 
best equipped to discuss either the reali- 
ty itself or documents of whatever sort 
that treat of it. And next to him is the 
person who, while knowing nothing at 
first hand of these matters, yet admits 
their reality and their possession of some 
sort of worth. But, then, what is the 
essential qualification or lack of it in 
these cases? Certainly not some mystic 
source of knowledge or supranormal 
means of knowing. The issue is primarily 
one of attitude. The postulated atheist 
repudiates the claims of religion, regards 
its experience as so much foolishness, 
hence dismisses it as unworthy of ex- 
amination. He is blinded, not by some 
vague deficiency in his sources and 
processes of knowledge, but by a com- 
mon, everyday sort of bias. The religious 
person can see meanings in the Old 
Testament that are hidden from others, 
purely by virtue of the fact that he 
knows the sort of thing of which the 
writers speak. But this is not the use of 
faith as a means of knowledge; it is only 
the inducing of an attitude, where nor- 
mal intellectual powers may operate 
without hindrance. And while such an 
attitude can be brought about by reli- 
gious faith, it is not dependent thereon; 
ali that is needed is a sensitive sym- 
pathy with one’s subject. Jew, Christian, 
Moslem, or pagan—anyone, given the 
necessary scholarly qualification, is 
equipped to discuss Old Testament re- 
ligion if only he brings to the task a 
sympathy toward men who were facing 
life’s diverse problems in a serious way 
and were finding values such as merit 
serious attention, if for no other reason 
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than that they were seriously advanced 
by such men.’ 


77 It may seem rash for a mere student of the 
Old Testament thus to invade the sacred precincts 
of the philosopher of religion and the theologian. 
But the matter is of such importance in Old Testa- 
ment study, as well as in religious thinking in gen- 
eral, that it demands to be dragged into the open, 
even if by an amateur. I am not in the least deny- 
ing that knowledge is enriched by an experience of 
faith—it is also by every other experience! But 
Eissfeldt’s position has left such reality far behind 
in a bold leap into a world of make-believe. To 
speak of faith as a means of knowledge paraleling 
percention is obscurantism in its purity. The know- 
ing process is one, religious or secular, the only dif- 
ference being the objects of the process. It is every 
whit as rational to assert that one can learn the 
Hebrew language by faith as that he can by this 
means (as distinct from perception) come to a know!l- 
edge of the meaning of the Old Testament, as Eiss- 
feldt specifically asserts. An interesting discussion of 
the problem in its more general aspects is given by 
Edward Thomas Ramsdell, “Concerning the Na- 
ture of Religious Faith,’ Journal of Religion, XXIII 
(1943), 186-93. Ramsdell gives an affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “Is there a sense in which faith 
yields genuine knowledge?” He lists three ways of 
this knowing: (1) “A faith that integrates the self 
and therefore more fully actualizes it, that heals, 
renews, and strengthens life and gives meaning to 
it....such faith is indeed self-confirming in a 
practical sense. When related to our total experi- 
ence and knowledge, when seen to be genuinely 
coherent, such a faith becomes profoundly signifi- 
cant as a way of knowing.” (2) “Religious faith is a 
creative attitude of mind..... It is the fertile 
ground for new possibilities of interpretation which 
become legitimately incorporated in one’s world 
view in proportion to their empirical coherence.” 
(3) “It yields data not otherwise available.”” Now 
all this reduces readily to two simple statements: 
faith puts us in the way of knowing, and experience 
of faith can be fully known only by participating in 
that experience. Both of these I readily admit. But 
what do they signify for the issue? The latter merely 
puts faith in a class with every other experience; 
one knows the experience of a cut finger, for ex- 
ample, only by having his finger cut! But it is ob- 
vious that the cut finger is no mystic means of 
knowledge; this latter has come through normal 
processes of knowing, and all that the cutting has 
done is to present to these processes data not previ- 
ously available. 

An illuminating illustration would be that of, 
say, typhoid fever. Does the doctor really know 
anything about it, since he has never had the dis- 
ease? It is apparent that both doctor and patient 
have a knowledge of typhoid. And in a few ways, 
though certainly not in all, we may admit that for 
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A more important issue is that of the 


relation of the Old Testament theologian 
to current religious thought. Smart 


deprecates the breach between Old Testa- 
ment scholarship and the life and thought 


of the church brought about by the his- 


the patient himself his own knowledge is the more 
significant. But as a useful knowledge, one that can 
serve the needs of human life, the advantages are 
incomparably with the doctor’s. A further illustra- 
tion still closer to our present problem would be that 
of the patients in mental hospitals. In many cases 
their aberrations are religious, and they pass through 
what must be regarded as profound religious ex- 
periences. Again the question arises: who has the 
true knowledge of the experience, the patient or the 
doctor? Some of these doctors have themselves 
been patients; what advantage, if any, have they 
over other doctors whom they train? 

Such illustrations—and it is apparent that they 
are symbolic of the total of experience—serve only 
to demonstrate what was said above: that every 
experience, of whatever sort, is an enrichment of 
knowledge. But such enrichment is only to the ex- 
tent of a knowledge of the experience. Further, this 
knowledge has come through normal processes of 
knowing. But the illustrations show likewise that 
personal participation in the experience is not the 
sole means of knowledge of it. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by the doctors, greater and socially more im- 
portant as it is than that of the patient, has come by 
what may be called observation of the experience. 
It is apparent that a full knowledge must combine 
both sources. Yet granted that one can and does 
tell the experience fully and that this information 
is sympathetically appropriated, the advantage in 
the actual experience is for practical purposes nil, 
consisting of no more than the fact of the experience. 
Applying all this to our problem, it is seen to dem- 
onstrate what was already stated: that a proper 
attitude is all one requires as preliminary to a study 
of religious phenomena. The question of faith does 
not enter at all. 

Ramsdell’s other point, that faith puts us in the 
way of knowing, likewise sets it in a class with com- 
mon experience. A good sleep, likewise, puts us in 
the way of knowing: it clarifies the mind so that it 
can function. Good food puts us in the way of know- 
ing; without it, the mind would soon cease to func- 
tion. A pair of spectacles is a similar means of knowl- 
edge for many persons. But none of this sets faith 
on a level in the knowing process with perception, 
but, on the contrary, clearly and admittedly sub- 
ordinates it. The issue calls for a warning that to 
speak at all of faith as a means of knowledge entails 
great danger of confusion of thought through loose 
terminology. 
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tory-of-religion interval. And certainly 
he is right; beyond question Old Testa- 
ment scholars are today forced out to 
the fringe of significance for organized 
religion. It is a loss both to them and to 
religion. And, as Smart well points out, 
this situation coincided with the schol- 
ar’s admission that his function was the 
simple one of describing an ancient cul- 
ture. It would appear that Smart would 
then advocate an abandonment of this 
theory and some sort of return to Chris- 
tian theologizing. But the matter is not 
so simple; for there can be no thought, 
nor does Smart in the least advocate it, 
of abandoning scholarly pursuits in 
favor of some sort of irrational, pietistic 
dogmatizing. Yet Old Testament schol- 
arship is a full-time occupation. When 
one realizes the immensity of the field 
implied in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, linguistic, historical, archeological, 
social, and religious—and these interests 
spread across four millenniums through 
the diversities of the cultures of the 
ancient world—and then considers the 
supporting fields of knowledge with 
which efficiency demands,some adequate 
acquaintance, he must admit that the 
proper mastery of such an area is 
enough to tax the capacity of the most 
able. If now we are asked to take on as 
well the field of Christian theology, 
where in turn first-class scholars spend 
their whole working lifetime, then the 
answer is obvious. Neither task can be 
done well. We shall become second- 
class biblical scholars and third-rate 
theologians. Already we see attempts in 
this direction, where the results are not 
such as to inspire emulation. And so 
there we stand. We must choose between 
the Old Testament and modern theology. 
It is possible that we might do excellent 
work in either; we cannot in both. 


Beyond a doubt there is need that 
Old Testament scholarship become more 
theologically minded. It is necessary, 
both for our relevance to the present 
world and for our proper performance of 
our task as Old Testament exegetes; for 
theology is but the intellectual organiza- 
tion of religious beliefs. Yet this must be 


accomplished by some more restrained’ 


and critical practice than is implied by 
the mood of certain of the recent biblical 
theologians. The Old Testament worker 
will serve his function by bringing his 
results to an assimilable state and pre- 


senting them to the professional theolo- ’ 


gian in a form which can be meaningful 
for his studies. It is a common charge 
against Old Testament scholarship, ex- 
pressed or implied, that it has no rele- 
vance for the theclogian. Nor may we 
wonder at this. It would require a more 
than ordinary mental digestion to find 
sustenance in the broken pots of the bib- 
lical archeologist, the quibbles of the 
critic, the uncertainties of the historian, 
and the deadening results of much of 
our study of Israel’s religion. Here, then, 
is our task so far as this function con- 
cerns us. In other directions we may be 
content with a variety of lesser ends, 
textual, historical, or linguistic; but as 
expositors of Israel’s religion and litera- 
ture, which many will feel to be our 
highest activity, there is no basis for 
doubt that we are commissioned to bring 
all the diverse and seemingly irrelevant 
items of our study of the ancient world 
to the point of their significance for the 
religious quest of ancient man and thus 
for the present-day student of human life 
as related to the Divine. 

Now it is obvious that this can be 
achieved only by an equipment of the 
Old Testament scholar different from 
that under which many have suffered— 


| 


, 
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and sinned! The Old Testament worker, 
if he is to perform his true function, 
must be trained in theology and must 
keep himself abreast of the course of 
thought—always on guard, however, 
lest he then imagine himself a theologi- 
an! 

The task of the Old Testament schol- 
ar thus clarifies itself. It can be none 
other than it was long since stated to be. 
Notwithstanding Smart’s repudiation of 
the concept, our prime purpose is just 
that which G. B. Smith described twen- 
ty years ago. Old Testament scholar- 
ship is, per se, concerned to describe an 
ancient culture, specifically that of 
Israel.*® However, this does not at all 
reduce it to a position of irrelevance. 
Such a view would be a most damning 
admission of the worthlessness of the 
Old Testament for the modern world. 
On the contrary, the biblical scholar 
proceeds on an act of faith, however at- 
tained; it is his conviction that the Bible 
is of importance for ongoing life and 
that a proper understanding of the Bible 
is an important asset for personal and 
social religion. In explaining the Bible, he 
is making a contribution of the first 
order, both to the devout individual and 
for the professional interest of the theo- 
logian. His abiding responsibility is 
biblical exegesis. 

The objective of Old Testament the- 
ology then follows with clarity. It is not 
to find authentication or support for 
Christian dogmas in Israel’s literature, 
nor is it the more legitimate purpose of 
applying this literature to the needs of 
the present. As an individual the biblical 
scholar can scarcely refrain from doing 
so, just as he will feel tempted to become 
likewise an amateur theologian. But this 


18 G. B. Smith, “A Quarter Century of Theologi- 
cal Thinking,” Journal of Religion, V (1925), 577. 
And see Smart’s brief comment, o/. cit., p. 2. 


is not his function in Old Testament 
theology. Here he is concerned purely 
and simply with telling in organized 
form what Israel believed. And Old 
Testament theology must be defined in 
just such terms, as, indeed, we have 
seen the older theologians so defined it. 

But now it is apparent that in this 
definition we have come very close to, 
if not to actual identity with, the ob- 
jectives of the histories of the religion of 
Israel. Are we then in the position of 
saying that the whole matter, when 
stripped of the excesses of certain schol- 
ars, is nothing but a case of juggling 
with terms: that Old Testament the- 
ology and the history of the religion of 
Israel are one and the same thing? Not 
at all. But they are closer together than 
is sometimes supposed. 

A first difference is the obvious one of 
arrangement of material. The historian 
presents his facts in some sort of chrono- 
logical order, while the theologian groups 
them instead under certain theological 
headings. Yet this difference wears thin. 
We have seen how the older theologians 
showed a trend toward chronological 
arrangement and even admitted the his- 
toric sequence as basic to their results. 
Further, the historian, if he is to perform 
well his task, will actually give a series 
of “theologies.” Of the period of the 
patriarchs, of the oppression and exodus, 
of the time of the Judges, of the mon- 
archy, and of whatever other epochs 
may be chosen, the thoughtful student 
of Israel’s religion will have the same 
questions. And it is the responsibility of 
the historian to answer them clearly and 
well, though his literary skill may ob- 
scure the sameness of the telling. Of each 
the reader will demand to be told what 
was then the thought of God; what peo- 
ple believed as to man’s place in the 
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world; what their understanding was of 
sin and its consequences, and of right- 
eousness and salvation, and of human 
destiny. 

A more valid difference is that of the 
selection of facts. The historian is com- 
mitted to a responsibility to tell all, or 
to omit only on the grounds of necessary 
abbreviation, in which case he must be 
certain that his selections are typical of 
the class. But the theologian is little, if 
at all, concerned with details of Israel’s 
cultus or with religious incidents such 
as, for example, David’s transfer of the 
ark to Jerusalem. Both come under his at- 
tention only as they express or illustrate 
ways of thinking, for the theologian’s task 
is that of portraying Hebrew religious 
thought, not practice. Further, the the- 
ologian will probably limit his facts to 
their allegedly “higher” expressions, and 
this will commonly work out as a rough- 
ly chronological limitation: the later 
religion being in some loose way the 
“higher.” Some recent ‘‘theologians”’ 
would weaken this distinction by claim- 
ing that the Old Testament says the 
same thing throughout;"? on this ground 
they would be obliged to traverse almost 
the same area as the “historian.” But 
we may be more lenient tothem than they 
demand. While there is more of the 
“higher” religion in comparatively early 
times than our historical treatment has 
normally admitted, yet it is but self- 
deception to ignore the profound develop- 
ments in thinking that Israel’s experi- 
ences in Palestine brought about. It is 
still of the nature of a half-truth, and 
less than just to the facts, when the 
claim is qualified to say that “the bulk of 
the literature of the Old Testament was 


19 Cf. Smart, op. cit., p. 135; W. F. Albright, 
From the Stone A ge to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 


P. 309. 


either written or edited between the 
tenth and fifth centuries B.c. and it is 
dominated by a striking uniformity in 
point of view.’° Yet we should note 
that this claim, whatever its merits or 
lack of them, is a frank admission of the 
limitation of his facts that the Old Test- 
ament theologian imposes upon himself. 

The second and final difference be- 
tween Old Testament “religion” and 
“theology” is that of mood. In saying 
this, there is no thought of disparaging 
the work of the “theologians”; on the 
contrary, the mood of an author is not 
infrequently the determining quality 
that renders his work good or bad. And 
it is true that in too large measure the 
histories of Israel’s religion did, just as 
Smart charges, fall foul of the error of 
presenting their results in such fashion 
that the reader might well doubt the 
existence of any notable worth in the 
whole procedure. Yet this mood is by 
no means indispensable for the _his- 
torian—one would rather say that it is 
not even admissible for good history- 
writing. The historian should properly be 
just as sympathetic in his understanding 
of his subject as the theologian or any 
other can be. On the other hand, the 
theologian is too often caught red- 
handed in the very act of slipping in a 
sermon along with his account of the 
facts of history. But, apart from these 
excesses, the heart and center of the 
theological movement in Old Testament 
study, in so far as it is valid, is a vital 
appreciation of the religious worth of 
Israel’s literature. 

These, then, are the differences of the 
historical and theological treatments of 
Israel’s religion: in arrangement and 
selection of material and in mood, the 
latter of which wears very thin. And in 


20 Wright, op. cit., p. vi. 
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so far as the two overlap, as actually 
they do in the great bulk of their facts, 
the difference reduces to little more than 
one of reshuffling the cards: of telling 
the same story topically instead of 
chronologically! 

The questions that confronted us at 
the outset of this study now fall into 
clear relief. The age-old perplexity as to 
the relation of Old Testament theology 
to that of the New has been on a false 
basis. Whether or not the individual 
scholar believes that Old Testament 
revelation reaches its culmination in 
that of the New, his task is to relate 
faithfully and without bias what the 
religious thought of ancient Israel ac- 
tually was. It is only on the basis of a 
sound discharge of that duty that he 
may properly advance then to the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the two, 
and still later to the measure of de- 
pendence of Christian dogma on either, 
or on both. In all, there must be a striv- 
ing for honest objectivity, without too 
great confusion of the issue through 
philosophic speculations as to the im- 
possibility of complete objectivity. 

The notable fact that Old Testament 
scholars turned from “theology” to 
“history” is less significant than it ap- 
pears. It is true, as Smart says, that they 
“failed to discriminate”; but this must 
not be said in disparagement. The lack 
of .discrimination was inherent in the 
subject matter. We have seen that a his- 
toric treatment was present in the older 
“theology” and came to marked expres- 
sion in works produced in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Indeed, with- 
in the limits of their critical position, 
some of these were already histories of 
Israel’s religion, so that the change of 
title which came about was of little sig- 
nificance. However, it does not admit 


of dispute that the ensuing epoch did 
not give an adequate account of Israel’s 
literature. But the reason was not in its 
historic consciousness but in its having 
blundered into a position comparable 
to that which recent theologians elevate 
into a virtue. They claimed to be objec- 
tive, but in reality they succumbed to a 
presupposition of the low worth of much 
of Israel’s religious experience. The re- 
vived theology, in repudiating the ideal 
of objectivity, is in the full course of 
blundering still more disastrously in the 
opposite direction. Jts major result can 
be only to submerge us again in the ob- 
scurantism and traditionalism from 
which at great toil and pain the thinkers 
of the nineteenth century rescued us. 

It is pleasant to turn from the theo- 
ries discussed a little ago to the sane 
words of the Swedish scholar Johann 
Lindblom at the Internationale Tagung 
Alttestamentlicher Forscher in 1935. In 
the course of his lecture he said: 


When Rudolf Kittel in 1921 presented as the 
final objective of Old Testament scholarship 
the assertion of the enduring values of Old Tes- 
tament religion and the expression of its place in 
the total of the divine order of the world, we 
can no longer follow him. The scholarly study 
of questions of enduring values in revelation, 
and of similar problems of faith we gladly leave 
to the theologian. The Old Testament exegete 
has work enough within the limits of investiga- 
tion of his given materials..... The systema- 
tizing of Old Testament thought about matters 
of faith, which I favor, stands within the bounds 
of historical study, since it is nothing other than 
a presentation of given material, though in an 
order and a unity which belongs to the nature 
of the thing.* 


Beyond a doubt, Lindblom is right. 
And there is the real nature of Cic Testa- 
ment theology. 


2 Johann Lindblom, Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Beiheft 66 (1936), p. 132. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF LUTHER ACCORDING TO 
SWEDISH RESEARCH 


EDGAR M. CARLSON* 


rediscovering the treasure-laden 

mines of the Reformation. It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that Christian 
thought cannot be creative unless it cen- 
ters about the distinctive and essential 
core of the Christian message. So long 
as the focus of attention is the problem 
of adjustment, theology is defensive. 
Only when it is prophetic, boldly wit- 
nessing to the faith which it is intended 
to express, can it be creative. No attempt 
to discover and express the prophetic 
essence of Christianity can ignore the 
Reformation. The claim of the Reformers 
to a secure place in Christian history 
rests upon the fact that this was their 
great concern. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that American theology should find 
rich sources of profound insight in their 
theology. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch 
the genera! pattern of an interpretation 
of Luther which deserves the attention 
of American students. It is the result of 
more than four decades of highly spe- 
cialized research by Swedish scholars. 
For the last two decades the most dis- 
tinctive work has been done at the Uni- 
versity of Lund. It has therefore become 
customary to speak of the theology 
which is associated with it as ‘“Lunden- 
sian theology.” Both the systematic 
theology and the Luther interpretation 


* The author of the present article did graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota and at the 
University of Chicago, taking his Ph.D. in the latter 
in 1944. He is now president of Gustavus Adolphus 
College, where he had his first teaching position, be- 
tween 1937 and 1942, as professor of Christianity. 
Between 1942 and 1944 he was assistant professor 
of church history and English Bible in the Augustana 
Theological Seminary. 


Pisses theology in America is 


build on pioneer work done by Nathan 
Séderblom and Einar Billing—two 
names whose importance for Swedish 
thought can hardly be exaggerated—at 
the University of Uppsala. It is not the 
purpose here to describe the historical 
genesis of the Swedish view of Luther but 
only to present some of its basic features 
as these appear in the current interpreta- 
tive pattern. 


I. LUTHER’S DUALISM 


The dualistic element in Luther’s 
theology is recognized by every impor- 
tant student of Luther. Ritschl considers 
it a remnant of medievalism which must 
be expunged from Luther’s theology. 
Theodosius Harnack seeks to reduce it to 
an epistemological dualism. Reinhold 
Seeberg reduces it to a psychological 
dualism. The Swedish handling of it is 
quite different. For them, Luther’s be- 
lief in the Devil is not one idea to be 
ranged with other ideas. It is a funda- 
mental framework which provides the 
background in the light of which every 
idea must be understood. This may be 
illustrated by observing its relevance to 
the interpretation of two important doc- 
trines: Luther’s conception of sin and his 
understanding of justification. 

The antithesis between God and the 
Devil has its subjective counterpart in 
Luther’s distinction between flesh and 
spirit. Runestam,’ Ljunggren,? and also 


t Arvid Runestam, Den hkristliga friheten hos 
Luther och Melanchton (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans 
diakonistyrelses bokférlag, 1917), pp. 141-46. 


2 Gustaf Ljunggren, Synd och skuld i Luthers 
teologi (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonisty- 
relses bokférlag, 1928), pp. 54-122. 
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Bring’ have made special studies of his 
use of these terms and are agreed that 
they do not refer to a higher and lower 
nature in man. Instead, each term repre- 
sents a total view of man.‘ As ruled by 
God, man is spirit; as ruled by the Devil, 
he is flesh. The distinction between flesh 
and spirit is the correlative of the dis- 
tinction between believer and unbeliever 
and between the old man and the new 
man.’ The essential character of the 
flesh, unbelief, and the old man is ego- 
centricity. Each term includes the total 
personality as dominated by the ego. The 
essential character of spirit, faith, and 
the new man is theocentricity. Ego- 
domination is identical with domination 
by the Devil, for it is this egocentricity 
which constitutes the rebellion against 
God which the Devil is concerned to 
promote.°® 

Luther’s emphasis upon original sin 
must be understood in the light of the 
foregoing analysis. According to the 
most exhaustive Swedish study on the 
subject,’ sin for Luther is primarily origi- 
nal sin. The essence of original sin con- 
sists in the fact that “man seeks his own 
in everything, even in God.’’* The quota- 
tion is highly prized among Swedish 
scholars. The whole pattern of Swedish 
interpretation forbids a definition of 
“original sin’ in terms of the forensic 
imputation of Adam’s guilt. The sinner 
is not passive with respect to inherited 
or original sin any more than the believer 


3 Ragnar Bring, Dualismen hos Luther (Lund: 
Hakan Ohlssons boktryckeri, 1929), pp. 19-24. 


4In connection with this interpretation the work 
of Carl Stange is frequently cited. 


5 Bring, op. cit., pp. 19-22; cf. Ljunggren, op. 
cit., pp. 54-122. 


6 Bring, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 
7 Ljunggren, op. cit., pp. 29 f. 
8 [bid., p. 32. 


is passive with respect to faith.® The self 
is spontaneously involved in both.’® The 
relation between original sin and actual 
sin is the same as that between faith and 
good works." The egocentric will is prior 
to the evil deed, as faith is a prerequisite 
of any act which can be described as good 
from a religious point of view. Original 
sin is an inescapable activity in man, for 
it consists in his own self-centeredness. 
Luther’s dualism, however, prevents 
him from thinking of it merely in terms 
of a subjective perversion. He refers it 
back to the objective power which op- 
poses God.” To be egocentric is to be 
under the domination of the Devil. 

The relevancé of dualism for the Swed- 
ish interpretation of Luther may be fur- 
ther illustrated by reference to the doc- 
trine of justification. Although individu- 
als may be spoken of as governed by 
either God or the Devil, and hence either 
spirit or flesh, it is characteristic of Lu- 
ther to draw the line within men rather 
than between men. The believer is both 
flesh and spirit, both old man and new 
man, subject to the aggressive activity 
of both the Devil and God." The life of 
faith is a life of constant becoming. One 
is never in reality an enduring new per- 
son, except as he is continually becoming 
a new person."* As egocentric, he is on 
the side of the Devil and under the wrath 
of God. As believer, he stands under 
God’s grace and experiences the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is only as he accepts for- 
giveness that he transcends his egocen- 
tricity. Then he allows his life to be 
dominated by a center outside of him- 


9 Ibid., pp. 205-9. 

t0 Ibid. 

™ [bid., pp. 206 f. 

12 Bring, op. cit., p. 23. 

3 Runestam, op. cit., pp. 141 ff. 
14 Bring, op. cit., p. 323. 
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self in God. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that forgiveness annuls the judg- 
ment of God against the sinner or that 
he thenceforth ceases to be egocentric." 
Sin and grace are to be thought of not as 
two historically, or even psychologically, 
distinguishable stages in men’s experi- 
ence but as two elements involved in the 
same moment of experience. Man is, at 
the same time, justified and a sinner 
(simul iustus et peccator).*° He lives in a 
state of tension between judgment and 
grace. Justification consists in the vic- 
tory of God over egocentricity, and this 
victory takes place only as man allows 
himself to be forgiven. Faith is man’s 
part in the victory, but it cannot be re- 
garded as a work of man. It consists in 
the surrender of egocentricity and the 
acceptance of the divine will, which God 
alone can accomplish. 

The Swedish concentration upon Lu- 
ther’s dualism has led to a highly original 
interpretation of The Bondage of the Will. 
On the one hand, this work provides the 
Swedish students with a great deal of 
support for their dualistic view. Man is 
subject to either God or the Devil." 
There is no intermediate kingdom, be- 
tween the Kingdom of God and that of 
the Devil, in which man can claim some 
sort of sovereignty. Alongside of this 
dualism, however, is the most uncondi- 
tional omnipotence, clearly suggesting a 
monistic view. Everything, including 
what the Devil does, ultimately has its 


Ss Ibid., pp. 271 f. 


6 Cf. A. Nygren, “Simul iustus et peccator hos 
Augustinus och Luther,” in Till Gustaf Aulén 15/5 
1939 (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses 
bokférlag, 1939), pp. 245-62. 


17 Cf. M. Luther, Werke, Kristische Gesammtaus- 
gabe (63 vols.; Weimar: Béhlau, 1883), XVIII, 
635, ll. 7 f., and 626, ll. 5f., cited by Bring, op. 
cit., p. 261. (The Weimar edition of Luther’s works 
will hereafter be indicated by the customary ab- 
breviation, “W.A.’’) 


explanation in God."* Runestam,’? Boh- 
lin,?° and Aulén* (in his earlier works) 
have felt obliged to admit an inconsist- 
ency in Luther at this point. Ragnar 
Bring, in the most recent study of the 
problem, has arrived at an interpretation 
which does not require such a conces- 
sion.” He finds the key to the problem in 
Luther’s conception of the law. For 
Erasmus, against whom the writing is 
directed, the law consists of divine re- 
quirements which are to be satisfied by 
external acts of obedience. Freedom con- 
sists in the ability to perform acts which 
outwardly conform to the law’s require- 
ments. But for Luther the law is a de- 
mand upon the inner self. The whole law 
is concentrated in the First Command- 
ment, which demands the wholehearted 
surrender of the self to God. Man is not 
free to make such a surrender. In fact, 
the desire to claim freedom in relation to 
God is itself an expression of the egocen- 
tric rebellion against God which must be 
overcome in justification.?* The law de- 
mands this spontaneous surrender, but 


"8 Tt is difficult to imagine a more complete mon- 
ism than that which Luther presents in the following 
statement: “This I maintain and insist, that God, 
when he works without the spirit’s grace, works 
everything in everyone, even in the ungodly, in that 
he alone with his omnipotent moving power sets in 
motion, drives, and carries with him all that he 
alone has created, this power, which the created one 
cannot escape or change, but must necessarily fol- 
low and obey, each according to the measure of his 
power, given of God. Thus even all the ungodly co- 
operate with him” (W.A., XVIII, 753, ll. 28 ff., 
quoted by Bring, op. cit., p. 265). 

9A, Runestam, Viljans frihet och den kristliga 
Sriheten—en undersokning i Luthers teologi (Uppsala: 
Almquist & Wiksells boktrycken, 1921), pp. 67 f. 

20T. Bohlin, Gudstro och kristustro hos Luther 
(Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonistyrelses bok- 
forlag, 1927), p. 283. 

21 G. Aulén, Den kristna gudsbilden genom seklerna 
och i nutiden, en konturteckning (Stockholm: Svenska 
kyrkans diakonistyrelses bokférlag, 1927), pp. 222 f. 


2 Op. cit. 23 Ibid., pp. 272 f. 
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it cannot produce it. Obedience to the 
law cannot be spontaneous just because 
it presents itself to man as a demand.”4 
The law, in fact, aggravates the egocen- 
tricity which it condemns because it 
leads man to seek favor with God by 
obeying the law.” It does not alter his 
inclination to “seek his own in every- 
thing”; it only intensifies his selfish 
striving by directing it toward God. This 
is egocentricity in its most diabolical 
form. It is in this sense that God may be 
said to work the evil which is, at the 
same time, the work of the Devil. The 
law is the law of God, and the wrath is 
God’s wrath; but the effect which they 
produce in man is the Devil’s work. In 
fact, it is this attachment of the Devil to 
God’s own law and wrath which gives 
him his devilish character. He could not 
be such a tyrant if he could not threaten 
with death and hell on the basis of God’s 
law and wrath.” 

The dualism which is so prominent in 
the Swedish interpretation of Luther is 
not an ultimate dualism. Its limits are 
implied in the foregoing analysis of law 
and wrath. The hopelessness into which 
the Devil leads man, the total bank- 
ruptcy of the self which law and wrath 
produce, is the reverse side of man’s re- 
generation. The consciousness of that 
bankruptcy is the beginning of fellow- 
ship with God on the basis of grace.?7 
God can take even the Devil into his 
service, but the Devil cannot use God 
for his own ends.” 


II. THE ATONEMENT AS GOD’S 
DECISIVE VICTORY 


The Swedish interpretation of Luther 
is centered in justification and the atone- 


24 Ibid., p. 275. 
38 Ibid., p. 276. 27 Ibid., p. 293. n. 58. 
26 Tbid., p. 301. 8 Tbid., p. 284. 


ment. The English-speaking world has 
access to one of the finest presentations 
of the characteristic Swedish view of the 
atonement in Aulén’s Christus Victor.® 
Though not primarily a study of Luther’s 
atonement theory, it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the whole historical 
sweep of the volume is intended to pro- 
vide a setting for the brief and incisive 
presentation of Luther’s “classic” view. 

The pattern of ideas which is charac- 
teristic of the classic view of the atone- 
ment is derived from the early Fathers 
and the New Testament and is traced in 
an enduring tradition well into the Mid- 
dle Ages.3° Aulén describes four funda- 
mental features which are essential to it 
and which set it off from the forensic or 
Latin view as well as from the subjective 
view. (1) God is the subject of the atone- 
ment. There is no point at which he can 
be regarded as the passive recipient of a 
sacrifice or satisfaction offered from the 
side of man, either by men themselves or 
by Christ in their behalf.s* The Latin 
view regards God’s justice as inviolable 
and fundamental. A satisfaction must be 
offered from the side of man in order to 
quiet the demands of justice and allow 
his love to function. In the subjective 
type the approach is also from the side 
of man. (2) Whereas both the Latin and 
subjective types view sin and salvation 
in judicial, moralistic terms—disobedi- 
ence to law—the classic type views both 
in completely personal terms—fellow- 
ship broken and restored. Sin is the re- 
bellion of egocentricity, and salvation is 
the positive victory over sin and the res- 
toration of real fellowship with God 
through grace. Consequently, justifica- 
tion and atonement are indissolubly 

29 Trans. A. G. Hebert (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1931). 

3° Tbid., pp. 115 f. 

31 [bid., pp. 162 f. 
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linked together. Justification is the 
atonement brought into the present mo- 
ment, so that the victory accomplished 
on the Cross becomes a victory accom- 
plished in man.” (3) The incarnation is 
more intrinsically a part of the atone- 
ment theory in the classic type than in 
either of the other two. God’s entrance 
into history is not merely a necessary 
preliminary to the satisfaction which he 
offered in his death; it is a part of the 
contest against the tyrants which culmi- 
nates in his death and resurrection. (4) 
The fundamental difference is the view 
of God which underlies the three types 
of atonement theory. In the Latin view 
there is a tension in God’s nature be- 
tween righteousness and love. The ten- 
sion is resolved by love’s making every 
concession which righteousness, con- 
ceived as law, demands. Hence, right- 
eousness, and not love, constitutes the 
essential nature of God. In the classic 
view there is also a tension in the char- 
acter of God. It is a tension between love 
and wrath. It is resolved by the victory 
of love over wrath. Thus love constitutes 
the fundamental and essential character 
of God. In the subjective type there is no 
tension in the character of God. He is 
pure love, but “love” is defined in such 
a way that the radical opposition to evil 
is obscured. 

There is general agreement among 
Swedish students of Luther that his in- 
terpretation of the atonement belongs to 
the classic type.*4 There are two types of 


32 Jbid., pp. 166 f. 
33 Ibid., pp. 171 f. 


34In Den kristna gudsbilden Aulén describes 
Luther’s view much as he does in Christus Victor, 
though he does not refer to it as a “classic” type of 
atonement theory. Ragnar Bring (op. cit.) gives a 
parallel interpretation, though enlarged at several 
points. Anders Nygren’s Forsiningen—en guds- 
gdrning (Stockholm: Svenska kyrkans diakonisty- 
relses bokférlag, 1932) follows much the same pat- 


evidence, in particular, which are ad- 
duced in support of this conclusion. The 
first consists of the terms and ideas which 
Luther uses to describe the atoning work 
of Christ; the second is found in the 
manner in which this interpretation 
gears into his total teaching. 

The dramatic and often grotesque 
imagery of which Luther is fond, and 
which has frequently been embarrassing 
to his followers, may be cited to illustrate 
the first type of evidence. There is, for 
instance, the fisherman imagery of the 
early Fathers. Christ is regarded as the 
bait by means of which the Devil is de- 
ceived and taken captive.** The motif 
behind the figure is the unexpected vic- 
tory of Christ over the Devil. Sometimes 
Christ is described as the worm which is 
captured by the Devil and then proceeds 
to destroy his captor.** The most gro- 
tesque figure is probably that of the 
ichneumon (the story of which he learned 
from Pliny), which is a tiny animal, 
found along tropical streams, whose fa- 
vorite food is the crocodile. It disguises 
itself in muck and slime, secures entrance 
into the crocodile’s stomach, and pro- 
ceeds to gnaw away at the walls of the 


tern, Hjalmar Lindroth, in ““Férsoningen—en dogm- 
historisk och systematisk undersékning,” Uppsala 
universitets drsskrift, Vol. I (1935), presents a thor- 
ough study of Luther’s view of the atonement in 
relation to that of Anselm. His conclusions are in 
substantial agreement with those of Aulén, though 
somewhat less extreme. 

Dissenting interpretations which generally fol- 
low the forensic pattern of ideas are offered by S. von 
Engestrém in “Luthers trosbegrepp med sirskild 
hinsyn till férsanthallandets betydelse,” Uppsala 
universitets drsskrift, I (1933), 78 ff., and by Arvid 
Sjéstrand in Satisfactio Christi (Uppsala: Almqvist 
och Wiksells boktryckeri, 1937). Neither of these 
two men has achieved significant repute as a Luther 
scholar. 


35 Cf. W.A., XX, 334 f., cited by Aulén, Christus 
Victor, p. 119; cf. Bring, op. cit., pp. 111 f. 


36 Cf. Bring, op. cit., pp. 118 f. 
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stomach till the crocodile is destroyed.” 
Aulén and Bring point out that Luther 
is well aware that he is dealing in imagery 
when he describes the work of Christ in 
dramatic figures of this sort and does not 
expect his hearers to substitute the im- 
agery for the truth which it expresses. In 
a passage in which he expounds the de- 
scent into hell, Luther reflects on how 
easily one could ridicule the idea of 
Christ storming the citadel of hell. One 
could ask, for instance, what sort of ban- 
ner he carried, since it was not burned; 
or inquire concerning the composition of 
the gates, which endure the fires of hell. 
This, he says, “would be a fool’s game, 
such as a swine or a cow might join in.’’3* 

The most impressive evidence is prob- 
ably the frequent references to the con- 
flict between Christ and the tyrants. 
When he wishes to give a brief, concise 
statement of the meaning of the atone- 
ment, as in his hymns*? and in the cate- 
chisms,*® Luther characteristically uses 
this form of presentation. The passage 
which is regarded by Swedish students 
as ‘“‘the classical atonement motif’s clas- 
sical presentation from Luther’s own 
hand’’* is his interpretation of Gal. 3:13 
in the Larger Commentary on Galatians 
(1531).” The “curse,” which is inter- 
preted as the wrath of God, is in conflict 
with the “‘blessing,’’ which is the grace of 


37 Cf. Luther, W.A., IV, Tischreden, No. 3959, 35. 

' 38W.A., XXXVII, 63f. The passage is sum- 

marized by Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 125 f., and by 
Bring, op. cit., pp. 129 f. 

39 Cf. Luther’s hymns, “Nun freut euch lieben 
Christen gmein,” and “Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” 

4° The evidence from this source is summarized 
by Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 120 f. 

4" Lindroth, op. cit., p. 161. 

42W.A., XL, Part I, 432 f. For Swedish discus- 
sions of the passage cf. Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 
121-24; Bring, op. cit., pp. 107-9; Lindroth, op. cit., 
pp. 161 ff. 


God. All the tyrants—‘“‘death, God’s 
wrath, hell, the devil and all evil’”—are 
“overcome and dead.” John’s statement, 
“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith,” is called ‘‘the pri- 
mary article of Christian teaching.” 
Christ’s victory is clearly linked with the 
incarnation, inasmuch as no one but God 
would be “able to destroy sin, to smite 
death, to take away the curse.’”’ These 
are the tyrants “which of themselves 
have dominion in the world and in all 
creation.”’ The article of justification is 
“exactly understood”? only when it is 
seen that ‘Christ is the conqueror of sin, 
death, and the everlasting curse.’’*’ 

All these passages clearly point in the 
direction of the classic view of the atone- 
ment. Swedish scholars are not blind, 
however, to other elements in Luther’s 
teaching which do not so easily lend 
themselves to the same interpretation. 
He also uses the language of the Latin 
type—‘‘satisfaction,” ‘“‘sacrifice,” and 
“merit.” In fact, Aulén asserts that Lu- 
ther emphasizes the idea of satisfaction 
more than had been the case in the late 


* medieval period. The key to the solution 


of the problem which this terminology 
presents is found in the theocentric em- 
phasis in Luther’s use of the terms. 
Christ’s satisfaction is set against any 
satisfaction which man can offer.4+ Thus 
it is set against the whole system of pen- 
ances which the satisfaction idea had 
carried with it in the Roman church. 
Bring compares Luther’s use of the 
terms “‘satisfaction,” ‘“‘sacrifice,’ and 
“merit” with his use of the term “right- 
eousness.”’ He gives each of them an en- 
tirely theocentric meaning and thus 


43 The English translation is taken from Aulén, 
Christus Victor, pp. 121 f. 

44 Aulén, Den kristna gudsbilden, pp. 203 f.; cf. 
Bring, op. cit., pp. 175-90; Aulén, Christus Victor, 
pp. 134 ff.; Lindroth, op. cit., pp. 210 ff., 219-24. 
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changes the entire context in which they 
are to be interpreted.** The terms, as 
used by Luther, are intended to assert 
that God is the subject in the atonement, 
and they thus stand in direct conflict 
with the Anselmic use of them. On a 
number of occasions Luther indicates his 
uneasiness over the use of such words as 
“satisfaction.”’ He declares himself ready 
to send it back to “the judges, advo- 
cates, and hangmen, from whom the 
Pope stole it.’ 

At this point it should be made clear 
that to describe Luther’s interpretation 
of the atonement as belonging to the 
same type as that of primitive Chris- 
tianity and the early Fathers does not 
imply that he has merely revived a for- 
mer position. None of the Swedish schol- 
ars make his view identical with the 
classic view of the early Fathers. It is 
claimed that he goes beyond it in impor- 
tant respects. This may best be illus- 
trated with reference to the tyrants. To 
the three tyrants of the early Fathers— 
sin, death, and the Devil—Luther adds 
two more: the law and the wrath of 
God.‘7 Despite these additions, it is 
proper to speak of his conception of the 
atonement as belonging to the classic 
type, since they represent enlargements 
upon the fundamental idea of conflict 
and victory. On the other hand, this 
original contribution cannot be affixed 
to either of the other two types, inas- 
much as it represents the most radical 
opposition to both of them. The impor- 
tance of the inclusion of these two ty- 
rants must be further investigated. 

The law, in and of itself, is good.** It 

45 Op. cit., pp. 179 f. 

46 W.A., XXXIV, Part I, 301 f., cited by Aulén, 
Christus Victor, p. 134. . 

47 Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 127-32; cf. Bring, 
op. cit., pp. 154-74. 

48 Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 128 f. 


becomes a tyrant when it confronts ego- 
centric man. Its effect is to accentuate 
man’s egocentric striving by directing it 
toward God.*? It drives man to involun- 
tary obedience in order to secure a sel- 
fish end. The motivating power behind 
this obedience is fear of God’s condemna- 
tion. As a guide for conduct, the law is 
good; but as a way of salvation, it is a 
tyrant.*° The wrath of God, which is a 
corollary of the law, has the same effect 
and is similarly a tyrant. 

Bring and Lindroth have made valu- 
able additions to Aulén’s presentation of 
Luther’s atonement theory by clarifying 
the nature of Christ’s victory over the 
law.* Their interpretation may be brief- 
ly summarized thus: Christ overcame 
the law by confronting it with a right- 
eousness so perfect that the law con- 
demned it. When Christ was put to 
death according to the law, as egocentric 
men conceived of it, the law overreached 
itself and was thereby condemned. He 
thus exposed the law as the highest form 
of unrighteousness.” It can no longer be 
the fearful accuser of men. Christian 
faith can point to the Cross where the 
law set itself against the incarnate right- 
eousness of God. Furthermore, Christ 
overcame the law by following spon- 
taneously the will of God. He thereby 
robbed the law of its tyrannical power in 
his own life. The will of God, as realized 
in Christ, is love. God’s righteousness is 
not something over against man but 
something which is on man’s side. It is a 
righteousness that God gives rather than 
a righteousness which he demands. 
Christ fulfilled the deepest intention of 


49 Tbid. 
5° Bring, op. cit., p. 167. 


st [bid., pp. 154-74; cf. Lindroth, op. cit., pp. 
1g1 f. 


s? Bring, Dualismen hos Luther, pp. 165, 174. 
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the law by his own free and spontaneous 
surrender to God and, at the same time, 
robbed it of its legal character. He is, 
therefore, both the law’s fulfilment and 
its destruction. It is Aulén’s judgment 
that “this victory of Christ over law is 
the most pointed of all expressions of Lu- 
ther’s opposition to the moralism of 
Latin Christianity.” 

The victory over God’s wrath is re- 
lated to the victory over the law. As Lu- 
ther understands the law, it is not a de- 
mand for prescribed acts of conduct but 
a demand for the surrender of the self to 
God. The judgment which the law pro- 
nounces comes to be a judgment upon 
the person rather than upon his deed. It 
is, therefore, appropriate to speak of 
God’s relation to man in terms of wrath 
rather than in terms of abstract justice. 
When Christ overcame the law, he also 
overcame the judgment against man 
which rested upon the law. Swedish stu- 
dents are quick to point out, however, 
that this does not imply that God’s 
wrath is illusory, as Ritschl assumes.*4 
It is an enduring fact about God’s rela- 
tion to man. As egocentric—and man 
never ceases to merit that description— 
even the believer stands under the wrath 
of God. The love which is apprehended 
in redemption is not a love which com- 
promises with evil, that is, with egocen- 
tricity, but a love which is intent upon 
destroying it. God is constantly over- 
coming his wrath by bringing men into 
actual fellowship with himself.’ 

The second type of evidence adduced 
by Swedish scholars in support of a clas- 
sic interpretation of Luther’s atonement 
theory may be dealt with more summari- 
ly but is no less important. “Motif-re- 


53 Christus Victor, p. 129. 
54 Bring, op. cit., p. 215. 
55 Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 131, 167. 
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search”’® demands that every theologica! 


expression be understood in the light of 
Luther’s fundamental position. To re- 
gard Luther as an exponent of the Latin 
view of the atonement, they hold, would 
require us to acknowledge an irreconcil- 
able cleavage between his position at 
this point and all other areas of his the- 
ology.s? Aulén expresses the conclusion 
of most Swedish students when he says 
that “the structure of his thought is such 
that the Latin doctrine of the atonement 
simply cannot be fitted into it.”’5* They 
cite his opposition to the whole legal 
framework of Roman theology—in par- 
ticular, penances and satisfactions. In 
Christ, Luther insists, God acts contra 
rationem et legem.s® The importance of 
the incarnation testifies to the classic 
interpretation. Bring holds that for Lu- 
ther ‘“‘the saving deed of Christ consists 
precisely in the incarnation.’ Christ’s 
resurrection assumes an importance in 
Luther’s thought which is not accounted 


56 The method of “motif-research”’ is character- 
istic of Lundensian theology. It is quite fully de- 
scribed by Ferré in Swedish Contributions to Modern 
Theology (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), pp. 
54-69. In its simplest form the search for the motif 
is a search for the meaning behind the terminology 
or form of expression. It is an attempt to arrive at 
the affirmation which gave rise to the particular 
statement of doctrine. The statement itself is de- 
termined by the thought-forms of the day and by 
the positions which it seeks to exclude. The motif, 
is not, first of all, an idea; it is rather the affirmation 
involved in faith and which seeks expression in 
ideas. In order to arrive at the positive content of 
faith as given in any historical theological position, 
it is necessary to find the basic or central affirmation 
in the light of which each particular statement of 
faith is to be understood and in which the unity of 
the whole consists. This central affirmation is the 
“basic motif” (grundmotiv). Every theological expres- 
sion is to be interpreted in relation to this center. 


s7 Aulén, Christus Victor, pp. 136 ff. 
58 Tbid., p. 137. 

59 Ibid. 

6° Op. cit., p. 141. 
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for by the Latin view.” Justification is 
integrally related to the atonement in a 
manner not explained by Anselmic rea- 
soning. It is no mere forensic transaction 


but involves an actual renewal of life.® - 


The justified: person has “ein ander neu 
rein herz.’’®3 He is not only called right- 
eous but he actually is righteous (“ge- 
recht und heilig heissen und sein”).** By 
looking to Christ, the believer is “‘lifted 
out of himself’’ and becomes a new crea- 
ture.’ He is no longer ‘“‘curved in upon 
himself”’ (incurvatus in se).© Aulén holds 
that it is virtually meaningless to dis- 
tinguish between ‘“‘Christ for us” and 
“Christ in us,”’ since what Christ does in 
us is precisely what he has done for us.* 
That Christ’s victory is given to us, or 
imputed to us, means that Christ is con- 
stantly winning out in us. This victory 
must be thought of religiously, however, 
not moralistically. He supplants our ego- 
centric fear with faith. Thereby men 
come into actual fellowship with God on 
the basis of his grace. This is to be justi- 
fied by faith. 

The Swedish interpretation of Lu- 
ther’s view of the atonement has been 
presented in some detail because it is the 
heart of the whole pattern of interpreta- 
tion. The fundamental issues which have 
come to light here must now be traced in 
other areas of Swedish research in order 
to see the coherence of the entire picture. 


6: Lindroth, op. cit., p. 156. 
62 Tbid., pp. 242 f. 
63 Quoted in ibid. 
64 Quoted in ibid. 


6s W.A., XL, Part I, 589, quoted by Bring, op. 
cit., p. 140. The phrase “lifted out of one’s self” 
(foras ut ur sin sin egen dsyn) is a favorite one among 
Swedish writers. 


66 Cf. Bring, op. cit., pp. 182 f. 


67 Christus Victor, p. 167; cf. Bring, op. cit., pp. 
246 f. 
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III. AGAPE AS THE DEFINITION 
OF GOD’S ACTIVITY 


Anders Nygren’s monumental study 
of the history of two conceptions of love, 
agapé and erds, has received considerable 
attention from American theologians.® 
It is available in English translation” 
and does not here need to be reviewed in 
detail. It must suffice to define the idea 
of agapé in relation to Luther’s thought 
and then to point out some implications 
of the idea which are less familiar to 
American readers. The key to Luther’s 
interpretation of the Christian concept 
of love is found in the twenty-eighth 
thesis of the Heidelberg Disputation of 
1518. There Luther says, in part: ““The 
love of God does not find, but creates, 
its lovable object; man’s love is caused 
by its lovable object.””° Though Luther 
does not use the terms agapé and eros, 
Nygren feels that “the passage may be 
said to contain one of the clearest de- 
limitations of Eros and Agape, and the 
most apt description of the deepest char- 
acteristic of each.” He holds that Lu- 
ther’s originality is nowhere so evident 
as in his interpretation of love. The radi- 
cal thing about it is that he allows love 
to be defined by God’s character rather 
than by man’s. Luther is aware, says 
Nygren, that Christian love is “‘by na- 
ture wholly other than human love, and 
that its prototype is nothing else but 
God’s Agape.”’” About all that can be 

68 Cf. Goodenough, “‘The Fundamental Motif of 
Christianity,” Journal of Religion, XX (1940), 1-14. 


69 A. Nygren, Agape and Eros: A Study of the 
Christian Idea of Love, Part I, trans. A. G. Hebert 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1932), and Part II, trans. Philip S. Watson 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1939). 

70W.A., I, 365, quoted by Nygren, Agape and 
Eros, pp. 507 f. 

7 Agape and Eros, pp. 506 f. 


72 Tbid., p. 508. 
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said about it is that it is “spontaneous, 
unmotivated, groundless, creative.’’?3 

This definition of Christian love may 
now be set in relation to the dualistic 
background and the atonement theory 
previously discussed. In each of these the 
emphasis is upon the sovereign activity 
of God. The motif of conflict and victory 
and the motif of agapé are equally funda- 
mental in the Swedish interpretation of 
Luther. A certain tension exists between 
these two—the power that wins, and the 
agapé that surrenders—and the tension 
is treated in a typical Swedish manner. 
Aulén has presented the clearest recon- 
ciliation of the two. He argues that pow- 
er is qualitatively defined as love. The 
Christ-deed—his life, death, and resur- 
rection—is the determinative revelation 
of both God’s sovereignty and his love.”4 
Christ overcomes by creating fellowship 
with the sinner on the basis of forgive- 
ness. The basic fact about God, both as 
to his love and as to his power, is that he 
justifies sinners.’ 

Agapé has several important implica- 
tions for ethics. Luther’s conception of 
love leads him to deny all religious value 
to ethical conduct. He excludes all 
thought of merit and interprets justifi- 
cation as an act of unmotivated love 
from the side of God. Moreover, this is 
as true of works which follow faith as of 
works which precede faith. The justified 
person is as dependent upon the forgive- 
ness of God at the end of his life as at the 
moment of conversion. He can never 
point to anything in his life which is 
wholly free from the taint of egocen- 
tricity.” Man is justified only as he con- 

73 Ibid. 

74 Aulén, Den kristna gudsbilden, pp. 186 ff. 

78 ITbid., pp. 216 f. 

7 Nygren, “Simul iustus et peccator,” in Till 
Gustaf Aulén 15/5 1939, pp. 256 fi. 


tinually acknowledges his need of for- 
giveness and continually accepts God’s 
free pardon. Outside of that forgiveness, 
he always remains a sinner. The phrase 
simul iustus et peccator excludes all 
thought of merit from the life of the be- 
liever, as the phrase sola fides excludes it 
from justification.”7 

This denial of religious value to ethi- 
cal conduct does not imply any deprecia- 
tion of ethics on the part of Swedish stu- 
dents of Luther. The clear delineation 
between the two is as much in the inter- 
est of ethics as in that of religion. One 
cannot be genuinely good so long as he 
seeks to achieve some ulterior purpose by 
doing the good, even though that purpose 
be a religious one. Agapé relieves the 
Christian of the necessity of regarding 
his neighbor as a means to some other 
end. It frees him to love his neighbor for 
the neighbor’s sake. Therefore Luther 
says it is a duty for the Christian to be 
assured of his own redemption.”* Only 
then can love be practical, being gov- 
erned by the needs of others rather than 
by conformity to legal statute. More- 
over, agapé defines the character of the 
service which the Christian owes to his 
neighbor. The whole content of the 
Christian life is summarized by Nygren 
in the following manner: “To live by 
God’s love (religion) and to live in God’s 
love (ethics), it is to accept God’s love 
(justification by faith) and to become 
the organ for God’s love, so that it can 
go out to others (faith’s fruits).”’7 To be 
a Christian is to love one’s neighbor, for 
it is to surrender to God’s love and thus 


77 Ibid. 

78 Einar Billing, Herdabref till prasterskapet i 
W asterds stift (Stockholm: Sveriges kristliga student- 
rérelses bokférlag, 1920), p. I9. 

79 “Den kristna ethos egenart,” Svenska teologiska 
kvartalsskr ift, XV (1939), 302. 
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become a channel for God’s loving ac- 
tivity. The Swedish view of Christian 
ethics is thoroughly theocentric through- 
out. It rests upon the dramatic interpreta- 
tion of the atonement and justification 
previously described. It is meaningless 
on the assumption that Luther’s view 
in these areas was forensic. Only if God 
is constantly overcoming egocentricity 
by an ongoing justification can the justi- 
fied one become a channel for God’s 
love—that is, be genuinely good.*° 


IV. FAITH AND DYNAMIC REVELATION 


The dynamic-dramatic motif charac- 
terizes the whole Swedish interpretation 
of Luther. This is nowhere more evident 
than in the presentation of revelation. 
The whole picture becomes confused if 
one seeks to understand it on the basis of 
an intellectualistic conception of revela- 
tion. Swedish scholars are convinced that 
Luther did not conceive of revelation as 
the transfer of ideas from the mind of 
God into the mind of man. The Word 
consists not of a set of teachings but of a 
proclamation in which God directly con- 
fronts the sinner. Billing puts it thus: 
“The gospel is no teaching in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but a message 
concerning a deed which God through 
Christ wants to carry out in the pres- 
ent.’’** His message is therefore a part of 
that deed and serves its purpose only as 
it compels men to pause before the offer 
which it includes and the decision which 
it requires.” Billing holds that what is 
new in Luther’s teaching cannot be bet- 


80 There are several important volumes dealing 
with Luther’s social and political theory. They are 
omitted here because consideration of them would 
lead far afield and because they are not intrinsic 
components of the general pattern of interpretation. 


$1 Od. cit., p. 42. 
82 Tbid. 


ter indicated than by the importance 
which attaches to the preached Word.*3 
For Luther, God was ‘‘too living, too 
holy, too boldly intrusive,” to be dealt 
with either in terms of meritorious works 
or in terms of mystical union.*4 God is 
not a “placid, reposing power,”’ says Lu- 
ther, ‘but an active power, and a con- 
stant activity, who without interruption 
is in motion and works, for God does not 
rest, but works unceasingly.’’*’ This un- 
ceasing activity is concentrated in the 
gospel, and the heart of the gospel is the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Revelation is a contemporary, as well 
as a historical, fact. Much of Swedish re- 
search on Luther is negatively condi- 
tioned by the “‘historical-Jesus’”’ empha- 
sis of nineteenth-century theology. Lu- 
ther’s interest, according to Swedish 
scholars, was never primarily historical. 
“What is essential for Luther above all 
else is the work which Christ carries out 
in the present.”** This emphasis upon 
the contemporary character of revela- 
tion in Luther’s theology has led Swed- 
ish students to give somewhat greater 
emphasis to the place of the Holy Spirit 
in his thinking.*? 

Faith is the only adequate response to 
revelation conceived as the direct con- 
frontation of the individual by God’s 
own Word of Grace. The Word is not 
something standing between man and 
God, as a third entity, but it is God’s 


83 Einar Billing, Luthers lira om staten i dess 
samband med hans reformatoriska-grundtankar och 
med tidigare kyrkliga léror (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksells boktryckeri, 1900), p. 76. 

8s Cf. Nathan Séderblom, Humor och melankoli 
och andra Lutherstudier (Stockholm: Sveriges krist- 
liga studentrérelses férlag, 1919), p. 329. 

85 Quoted in ibid. 

86 Aulén, Den kristna gudsbilden, p. 182. 


87 [bid., pp. 183, 235 ff. 
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own offer to man; it is God himself lay- 
ing hold of man. Therefore, faith is a per- 
sonal decision for which each man is re- 
sponsible and which cannot be delegated 
to the church. Faith has a sure knowl- 
edge of God because it is born out of this 
direct confrontation. 

Luther’s sharp polemic against reason 
is understood by Swedish students to be 
in the interest of faith rather than of 
revelation. ‘‘Faith’s way of seeing’’*® does 
not have to justify itself to the stand- 
ards of reason. Luther is sure that the 
knowledge of God which faith possesses 
is valid knowledge. Reason may form a 
picture of God in a speculative fashion; 
but, as such, it has no religious signifi- 
cance.*® This picture of God, however, 
because it is man’s product, bears the 
marks of his own self-interest.°° On the 
other hand, reason may also seek to pene- 
trate into the hidden character of God. 
Faith can tolerate limits to its knowl- 
edge, but reason cannot. When reason 
thus seeks to penetrate behind the reve- 
lation, it sees God only as the infinite 
One, absolutely separated from men. 
Then it leads man to doubt and fear.” 
In either case, the God of reason is a 
false god because it sees him in a false, 
or at best incomplete, relationship to 
man. 

The Swedish interpretation of Luther 
is paradoxical but in a somewhat differ- 
-ent sense from that which is implied by 
dialectic theology. Bring points out that, 
when Luther sets faith against reason, 


88 This phrase is characteristic of Swedish theol- 
ogy. It reject¢ every attempt to reduce the specifi- 
cally religious category of experience to psychologi- 
cal or intellectual phenomena. 


89 Bring, op. cit., p. 313. 
9° Ibid., pp. 136, 313. 
% Tbid., pp. 136 f. 


he is not thinking of reason as synony- 
mous with logical consistency.® For Lu- 
ther, reason is synonymous with self- 
interest. To say that revelation and faith 
must always have the nature of paradox 
is to say that they must always be in con- 
flict with man’s self-interest. The God of 
love confronts egocentric man as a hos- 
tile God. Every statement which faith 
makes about God must incorporate both 
aspects of this experience. This does not 
mean that every statement of faith must 
involve theoretical contradictions. The 
idea of agapé, for instance, is a relatively 
simple, definite, and unified idea. It is 
only when agapé is set against a view of 
love which is derived from human rela- 
tions that it seems to be paradoxical.” 
It is revelation as a whole—the entire 
movement of God toward man—which 
is paradoxical for human reason, rather 
than particular items in a theological 
system. 


V. THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


No recent interpretation of Luther has 
given such a large place to his view of the 
church.** Aulén has given the classic 
Swedish interpretation of this aspect of 
Luther’s thought in his first significant 
study of Luther, Till belysning af den 
lutherska kyrkoidén, dess historia och dess 


92 ““Paradoxtanken i teologien,”’ Svenska teologiska 
kvartalsskrift, X (1934), 3 ff. 


93 Bring sets this conception of paradox against 
that of Brunner and Heim (ibid., pp. 5 ff.). 


94 It is possible to present the interpretations of- 
fered by such prominent Luther students as Theodo- 
sius Harnack, Reinhold Seeberg, and Karl Holl with 
little or no attention to the concept of the church. 
This is quite impossible in the case of the Swedish 
interpretation. Albrecht Ritschl gives a large place 
to the idea of the church as the Kingdom of God, but 
his interpretation of it is so different from that of 
Swedish students that comparison becomes impos- 
sible. 
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varde (“Toward the Elucidation of the 
Lutheran Idea of the Church, Its His- 
tory and Its Value’’). 

In this significant work, Aulén passes 
by the familiar definitions of the church 
which occur in Luther’s works and seeks 
to uncover the distinctive element in Lu- 
ther’s teaching, as compared with that 
of Rome and the sectarian movements. 
They, too, could speak of the church as 
“ein Vorsammlung aller Christglaubigen 
auf Erden, congregatio sanctorum” or 
as “eine Gemeinschaft der Heiligen.” 
But the meaning of these terms on the 
lips of these three would be quite differ- 
ent. For Rome, the constitutive element 
in the church is the institution, the hier- 
archy with the pope as head. Among the 
sectarian movements, immediate reli- 
gious experience is the essential and con- 
stitutive element in the’ church. Luther 
objects to both of, sKese because they 
crowd out the gospel! For Luther, accord- 
ing to Aulén, “the church of Christ is, 
according to its inmost being, a gospel- 
created fellowship.®*> Where the gospel is 
active, there is also the church of Christ 
—die Gemeinschaft der Heiligen—there it 
is constantly created and maintained.’ 
Only the gospel can create fellowship be- 
tween men and God. Therefore, it alone 
is determinative for the existence of the 
church. The church is, in fact, an object 
of faith. The certainty that it exists rests 
upon the certainty that the gospel bears 
fruit.°7 The holiness of the church does 

95 The Swedish combination evangelii samfunds- 
skapelse cannot be exactly rendered into English. 
Literally, it would be “the gospel fellowship-crea- 
tion,’’ stressing that what the gospel creates has the 


nature of fellowship rather than that the fellowship 
is created. 


9 Aulén, Till belysning af den lutherska kyrkoidén, 
dess historia och dess vaérde (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1912), p. 17. 


97 Tbid., p. 17. 


not consist in the holiness of its members 
or in the character of the institution 
which calls itself a church. Rather, it 
consists in the presence of that which 
makes men holy, namely, the gospel. 
There is an exact parallel here between 
the individual and the church. Just as 
the individual is holy by virtue of the 
grace of God received in faith, not by 
virtue of his deeds or the quality of his 
soul life, so the church is holy because 
the grace of God operates through the 
Word and the sacraments which it pro- 
claims and administers.” 

Although Luther rejected the Roman 
view which made the institution central, 
he did not hesitate to assert that the 
church is a divine institution. The insti- 
tutional church, like the invisible spiritu- 
al fellowship, is the product of divine 
initiative. The church becomes visible 
because that which creates it is the Word 
and the sacraments. The Word must be 
proclaimed and the sacraments admin- 
istered. The institution is the visible 
organ through which the gospel carries 
out its church-creating activity. There 
is, therefore, an indissoluble bond be- 
tween the fellowship which the gospel 
creates and the external institution which 
proclaims the gospel. Aulén concludes 
that “Luther has created a concept of 
the church which is unified as to its prin- 
ciple, and which combines reality with 
ideality, or more exactly stated, which is 
able at once to keep in view the church’s 
character as an object of faith and the 
actuality of its historical fellowship.”% 
The Roman and the sectarian view end 
by idealizing the historical institution or 
fellowship. A spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of the church, on the other hand, 


98 Tbid., p. 48. 
99 Tbid., p. 69. 
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fails to do justice to the historical fellow- 
ship and becomes an empty abstraction. 
Luther is able to preserve both aspects 
in his concept of the church because he 
makes the gospel central. That which the 
gospel creates is, like the gospel itself, 
both an object of faith and an objective 
reality appearing in history.’’"°° 

100 Tbid., p. 70. There has recently been published 
in Sweden a volume entitled En bok om kyrkan av 
svenska teologer (“A Book about the Church by 
Swedish Theologians”) (Stockholm: Svenska kyr- 
kans diakonistyrelses bokférlag, 1942), to which 


practically every Swedish theological professor has 
contributed. Partly as a result of this study, the doc- 


The above presentation of five central 
emphases in the Swedish interpretation 
of Luther by no means exhausts the rich 
yield of the Luther renaissance in Swe- 
den. It may, however, indicate a few 
reasons why American theology will do 
well to inquire further into this fertile 
stream of insight into the meaning of 
Evangelical Christianity as it is mediated 
through the Reformation. 


trine of the church is engaging the attention of al- 
most every member of the Swedish theological 
faculties. It is not yet available in this country. 
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THE LETTERS OF FRANZ ROSENZWEIG AND EUGEN 
ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 


DOROTHY M. EMMET* 


N A recent article in the Journal of 
Religion (October, 1944), Dr. Alt- 
mann told the story of the inner de- 

velopment of the Jewish writer Franz 
Rosenzweig as an introduction to his 
correspondence with the Christian phi- 
losopher-historian Eugen Rosenstock. 


*For an introduction to the correspondence 
here presented by Miss Emmet in abbreviated form 
see the article, “Franz Rosenzweig and Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy: An Introduction to Their 
‘Letters on Judaism and Christianity,’” by Dr. 
Alexander Altmann, in this Journal, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4 (October, 1944). 

Miss Emmet is a graduate of Oxford University 
and at present lecturer in the philosophy of religion 
in the University of Manchester. She is the author of 
Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism (1932) and of 
The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (1945). She 
was a student in this country between 1928 and 
1930 on a Commonwealth Fellowship, at Radcliffe 
College and, briefly, at the University of Chicago. 

The author submitted the paper te Dr. Rosen- 
stock-Huessy. Rather than introduce comments into 
the paper, he refers readers of it to his article in our 
April issue of this year: “Hitler and Israel, or On 
Prayer,” for fuller understanding of the deeper 
issues involved in the correspondence. He pays 
high tribute to Miss Emmet’s skill in the translation. 

The correspondence in the present selection in- 
evitably presents Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy largely in 
the role of a foil to Rosenzweig. The latter’s notable 
interpretation of Judaism is set in a high light. 
There may be in consequence some obscuring of the 
context of Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy’s thought at the 
time and particularly of his priority in exploring 
what later became so significant in the work of 
Martin Buber, namely, the “I-Thou” philosophy. 
Particular light on the setting of the correspondence 
is suggested by Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy in a series of 
observations addressed to the editor. “We both,” 
he says, “were nearly drowned by a third force, 
neither Christian nor Jewish, the spirit of nine- 
teenth-century positivism. Our brotherhood con- 
sisted in our, both of us, emerging in vigorous swim- 
ming from the abyss of this faithless, godless ‘world’ 
without ‘star, love, Fortune.’ So our negation we 
had in common; and with regard to this negation, I 
was in the lead. With regard to the goal, we were 
in disagreement.” 

Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy, moreover, makes clear 


He thus gave the background of the cor- 
respondence and spoke of the influence 
it was to have on the future work of the 
two men.’ The letters were written in 
1916, when the two correspondents were 
on active service: Rosenstock (except for 
a short period in Cassel) on the Western 


that the correspondence has a bearing beyond that 
of the particular situation in 1917 when “they treat- 
ed Judaism and Christianity as simple unities which, 
in fact, nowhere are found in the realities of our day, 
with the innumerable divisions of faith and creed 
inside the religious denominations. I, for my part, 
feel that this was the chrysalis of a more rational 
and more scientific approach to the eternal features 
which, out of Judaism, Christianity and, third, out 
of Greek Humanism, must be carried over into a 
future in which we all will have to have access to all 
three positions.” He has in mind here the time 
future of the Jew, the time past, or arché, of the 
Greek (which he associates with Heidegger), and 
the time presenti, the Today, of the Christian which 
“marries” the other two. ‘‘All three, then, master 
time. And of the mastery of time, our correspond- 
ence tried to give an account, with a sincerity which 
only exists on the three levels of Greek, Jewish and 
Christian approach to the one question which 
forces us to think at all: What is time, temporality, 
secularity, mortality, flux? Because they, and they 
alone, face time.” 


t This correspondence was published at the end 
of the volume of the collected letters of Franz Rosen- 
zweig (Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe ed. Edith Rosen- 
zweig [Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1935]. [Page refer- 
ences in the present article are to this edition]). It is 
doubtful whether the correspondence is suitable for 
publication in its entirety in an English edition. It is 
full of allusions to books and persons as they were be- 
ing discussed in the German university world in the 
years before the last war. These allusions are not 
self-explanatory, and the questions they raised con- 
front us now in different forms and in different con- 
texts. I have, however, made my own complete 
translation of the Letters, and this is available in 
typescript (through the kind offices of the Editor 
of this Journal) to any reader who may be interested 
in seeing the correspondence as a whole and who in 
present circumstances may have difficulty in gain- 
ing access to a copy of the German edition. 
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fails to do justice to the historical fellow- 
ship and becomes an empty abstraction. 
Luther is able to preserve both aspects 
in his concept of the church because he 
makes the gospel central. That which the 
gospel creates is, like the gospel itself, 
both an object of faith and an objective 
reality appearing in history.”"°° 

100 [bid., p. 70. There has recently been published 
in Sweden a volume entitled Ex bok om kyrkan av 
svenska teologer (“A Book about the Church by 
Swedish Theologians’) (Stockholm: Svenska kyr- 
kans diakonistyrelses bokférlag, 1942), to which 
practically every Swedish theological professor has 
contributed. Partly as a result of this study, the doc- 


The above presentation of five central 
emphases in the Swedish interpretation 
of Luther by no means exhausts the rich 
yield of the Luther renaissance in Swe- 
den. It may, however, indicate a few 
reasons why American theology will do 
well to inquire further into this fertile 
stream of insight into the meaning of 
Evangelical Christianity as it is mediated 
through the Reformation. 
trine of the church is engaging the attention of al- 
most every member of the Swedish theological 
faculties. It is not yet available in this country, 
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THE LETTERS OF FRANZ ROSENZWEIG AND EUGEN 
ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 


DOROTHY M. EMMET* 


N A recent article in the Journal of 
Religion (October, 1944), Dr. Alt- 
mann told the story of the inner de- 
velopment of the Jewish writer Franz 
Rosenzweig as an introduction to his 
correspondence with the Christian phi- 
losopher-historian Eugen Rosenstock. 


*For an introduction to the correspondence 
here presented by Miss Emmet in abbreviated form 
see the article, “Franz Rosenzweig and Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy: An Introduction to Their 
‘Letters on Judaism and Christianity,’” by Dr. 
Alexander Altmann, in this Journal, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4 (October, 1944). 

Miss Emmet is a graduate of Oxford University 
and at present lecturer in the philosophy of religion 
inthe University of Manchester. She is the author of 
Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism (1932) and of 
The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (1945). She 
was a student in this country between 1928 and 
1930 on a Commonwealth Fellowship, at Radcliffe 
College and, briefly, at the University of Chicago. 

The author submitted the paper to Dr. Rosen- 
stock-Huessy. Rather than introduce comments into 
the paper, he refers readers of it to his article in our 
April issue of this year: “Hitler and Israel, or On 
Prayer,” for fuller understanding of the deeper 
issues involved in the correspondence. He pays 
high tribute to Miss Emmet’s skill in the translation. 

- The correspondence in the present selection in- 
evitably presents Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy largely in 
the role of a foil to Rosenzweig. The latter’s notable 
interpretation of Judaism is set in a high light. 
There may be in consequence some obscuring of the 
context of Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy’s thought at the 
time and particularly of his priority in exploring 
what later became so significant in the work of 
Martin Buber, namely, the “I-Thou” philosophy. 
Particular light on the setting of the correspondence 
is suggested by Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy in a series of 
observations addressed to the editor. “We both,” 
he says, “were nearly drowned by a third force, 
neither Christian nor Jewish, the spirit of nine- 
teenth-century positivism. Our brotherhood con- 
sisted in our, both of us, emerging in vigorous swim- 
ming from the abyss of this faithless, godless ‘world’ 
without ‘star, love, Fortune.’ So our negation we 
had in common; and with regard to this negation, I 
was in the lead. With regard to the goal, we were 
in disagreement.” 

Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy, moreover, makes clear 


He thus gave the background of the cor- 
respondence and spoke of the influence 
it was to have on the future work of the 
two men.’ The letters were written in 
1916, when the two correspondents were 
on active service: Rosenstock (except for 
a short period in Cassel) on the Western 


that the correspondence has a bearing beyond that 
of the particular situation in 1917 when “they treat- 
ed Judaism and Christianity assimple unities which, 
in fact, nowhere are found in the realities of our day, 
with the innumerable divisions of faith and creed 
inside the religious denominations. I, for my part, 
feel that this was the chrysalis of a more rational 
and more scientific approach to the eternal features 
which, out of Judaism, Christianity and, third, out 
of Greek Humanism, must be carried over into a 
future in which we all will have to have access to all 
three positions.”” He has in mind here the time 
future of the Jew, the time past, or arché, of the 
Greek (which he associates with Heidegger), and 
the time preseni, the Today, of the Christian which 
“marries” the other two. “All three, then, master 
time. And of the mastery of time, our correspond- 
ence tried to give an account, with a sincerity which 
only exists on the three levels of Greek, Jewish and 
Christian approach to the one question which 
forces us to think at all: What is time, temporality, 
secularity, mortality, flux? Because they, and they 
alone, face time.” 


« This correspondence was published at the end 
of the volume of the collected letters of Franz Rosen- 
zweig (Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe ed. Edith Rosen- 
zweig (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1935]. [Page refer- 
ences in the present article are to this edition]). It is 
doubtful whether the correspondence is suitable for 
publication in its entirety in an English edition. It is 
full of allusions to books and persons as they were be- 
ing discussed in the German university world in the 
years before the last war. These allusions are not 
self-explanatory, and the questions they raised con- 
front us now in different forms and in different con- 
texts. I have, however, made my own complete 
translation of the Lefters, and this is available in 
typescript (through the kind offices of the Editor 
of this Journal) to any reader who may be interested 
in seeing the correspondence as a whole and who in 
present circumstances may have difficulty in gain- 
ing access to a copy of the German edition. 
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Front, and Rosenzweig as a noncommis- 
sioned officer in an antiballoon battery in 
Macedonia. Written under war condi- 
tions, they sense a spiritual situation of 
which we are now acutely aware: the 
breaking-up of the European tradition as 
it has come down to us from Greeks and 
Romans, Jews and Christians, and the 
emergence of a strange new world of 
races and nations prepared to forget its 
inheritance. What do Judaism and 
Christianity mean in this “post-Euro- 
pean” world and what do they mean in 
relation to each other? In these letters 
we see Rosenzweig and Rosenstock wrest- 
ling with their individual solutions to 
this question. They confront each other, 
as Dr. Altmann has said, not as a Jew 
and a Christian but as two men who had 
come to define their own standpoints to 
themselves as well as to each other 
through a profoundly sincere adventure 
in communication. 

Let us now turn to the chapter in this 
adventure represented by the corre- 
spondence. Dr. Altmann has shown how, 
as a result of his contact with Rosenstock, 
Rosenzweig had come near to becoming 
a Christian, and then had seen that for 
him the decision must lie not for Chris- 
tianity but for a positive identification 
of himself with the Jewish faith of his 
people. He had not yet been able to speak 
of this development to Rosenstock. The 
opportunity came with the present cor- 
respondence, opened by Rosenstock 
when he was staying with Rosenzweig’s 
parents in his home in Cassel during a 
period of training as an officer in the 
army. He wrote introducing himself in 
what he thought would surprise his 
friend as a new role, no longer that of 
‘Jurist-historian” but that of “philoso- 
pher.” But this was no surprise to 
Rosenzweig. “You have never been any- 
thing else to me than a philosopher (I 


mean to say during the last few years), 
I have always considered that the jurist 
and the historian were only incidental,” 
All the same, Rosenzweig complains, he 
wants not mere hints but a sample of 
this ‘‘philosophy.”’ 

In spite of a hint that he was about 
to embark upon a system, Rosenstock’s 
philosophy was not systematic in the 
traditional sense. From the “samples” 
with which he supplied his friend we 
gather that it was an attempt to read 
human history in terms of the “calen- 
dars’’ of different formsof experience. For 
“history” is no mere dead record of 
events; it is the interpretative record of 
events which have been taken up into the 
experience of a people, or, as autobiog- 
raphy, into a personal experience. Rosen- 
stock was seeking to read the experience 
of the peoples of Europe by taking their 
calendars for guide, with their festivals, 
holidays, and holy days. He was later to 
follow out this idea in his book Out of 
Revolution. Here he sketches the outline 
of this method to Rosenzweig. The move- 
ment of time, he suggests, acquires sig- 
nificance for us in the intersection of a 
fourfold calendar: the calendar of the 
course of nature; that of world history; 
that of the sacred history of the church; 
and one’s own private calendar of inner 
development. 

Such a novel way of philosophizing 
struck a sympathetic chord in Rosen- 
zweig; though, when Rosenstock took it 
to the length of trying to give symbolic 
meanings to different months, we suspect 
that he thought that his friend was let- 
ting his imagination run away with him. 
At any rate, when later on Rosenstock 
leaves several letters unanswered, he 
gently asks him whether November 
stands for “Forgetfulness.” But he, too, 
was seeing that the extent to which the 
development of a philosopher’s thinking 
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is related to the inner form of his own 
mind needed to be more clearly acknowl- 
edged than it had been in the philosophy 
of the schools. Hegel had, in principle if 
not in actual execution, said the last 
word in the type of philosophy which 
claimed to be the construction of a 
universal system by a mind which could 
look on itself not merely as that of a 
human thinker but as an embodiment 
of “consciousness in general.” So since 
Hegel, he says (p. 645), there have been 
only learned “doctors” or “professors” 
of philosophy, except for those who have 
been feeling after a new method of think- 
ing. 

We may observe in passing that this 
awareness of a break with the older con- 
ception of metaphysics has led to a radical 
repudiation of philosophy and _philo- 
sophical method in any sense of the 
term in circles touched by the Barthian 
theological revival, more particularly on 
the continent of Europe. The break has 
been less violent in England and Ameri- 
ca, perhaps because our philosophy has 
never been as absolute in its claims, 
whether positive or negative, as that of 
the German schools, especially the 
schools of German Idealism; even Ideal- 
ism in England and America has been 
Idealism in a more modest vein. It is 
therefore the more significant that 
Rosenzweig himself did not so succumb 
to theology as to make a complete break 
with philosophy; throughout these let- 
ters, and in The Star of Redemption, he 
remained conscious of himself as a philos- 
opher. In one of these letters (p. 675) he 
writes of a book by Karl Heim: “‘Heim’s 


?Karl Heim, professor of theology in Miinster 
and, since 1920, Tiibingen; author of Der evangelische 
Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1931——), the first volume of which (Glaube und 
Denken) was translated into English under the title 
God Transcendent (New York, 1936). 


weakness... . as that of his whole circle, 
is that the history of philosophy ceases 
for him with Kant, and as an alter- 
native to the Idealists, he only knows the 
specialist dogmatic theologians of the 
19th century, and so he does not ask 
himself: How would it be if philosophy 
itself were to take the paradox as its 
basis?’ Presumably he means by the 
“paradox” the word as Kierkegaard 
used it; the question of how general and 
universal truth can be expressed in 
terms of existence which is always his- 
torical and individual. But while Kierke- 
gaard’s thought remains that of the 
solitary individual, and can be perverse 
for all its penetration, Rosenzweig and 
Rosenstock have grasped how an in- 
dividual comes to reach his own stand- 
point by exposing himself to encounter 
with others at a sufficiently profound 
level. Rosenzweig renounces therefore 
not philosophy but the pretensions of 
the Hegelian Idealist philosophy. In- 
stead of an attempt at a universal world 
system, we must have attempts at sys- 
tems wrought out through ‘‘one’s inner 
form of life’; and “this personal charac- " 
ter must not (as Hegel still believed in 
the Phenomenology) be overcome in or- 
der that the system may follow from it, 
but because it is being purified step by 
step, the system seen from the point of 
view of the author is his way to salva- 
tion” (p. 655). A system is therefore the 
clarification of a Weltanschauung, an 
outlook on life of a thinker who is not 
“consciousness in general” but a human 
being himself immersed in the process 
of living. 

Rosenzweig was very conscious, how- 
ever, that he was not yet ready to ex- 
press what he might have to say as a 
philosopher. He was conscious of having 
broken with his former style in these 
studies. Before he could write again, he 
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had to come to terms with himself as a 
Jew, and he knew it. He also knew that, 
until he had done so, he could not meet 
Rosenstock again as one who was both 
his spiritual antithesis and his alter ego. 
“We were thesis and antithesis in Leip- 
zig’ (but not on a level, because I was 
your pupil). What we are now J don’t 
know, be it only because I don’t know 
myself definitely as an -ologist or an 
-osopher. On the whole I know less now 
than I did before; I am waiting.” 
Meanwhile, while waiting, “simple 
industry” may help. He wants to study 
some church history in the Fathers and 
Scholastics and asks Rosenstock, as a 
specialist, for advice about books. The 
reply suggests that Rosenstock was still 
rather more of the specialist and scholar 
than the experienced soldier. He writes 
that unfortunately the Leonine Edition 
of St. Thomas Aquinas is temporarily 
unobtainable because it is published in 
Italy, but he consoles him by saying that 
“the early scholastics are comparatively 
cheap in Migne’s Patrologia; you can get 
a big volume of 1000 pages for from 10 
to 14 marks.” This calls out the rueful 
reply from Rosenzweig in his anti-air- 
craft battery in Macedonia: “Your rec- 
ommending Migne has moved me to 
tears—one volume in each trouser 
pocket, one tied up in the tail of my 
battle charger, two more in my saddle 
bags—but no, the beasts aren’t getting 
any more oats. Vanish dream!”’ (p. 662). 
How far the two friends had moved 
from understanding each other’s present 
state of mind was revealed when Rosen- 
stock began a letter: “Dear Fellow 
Jew .... post Christum natum ... .post 
Hegel mortuum.”’ That Rosenstock should 
count himself a Jew too only shows, says 
Rosenzweig, how little he knows about 
it. “I must say it, however reluctantly. 
3 Altmann, op. cit., pp. 260-61. 


You are directly hindering me from 
treating my Judaism in the first person 
in that you call yourself a Jew too. That 
is to me equally intolerable emotionally 
and intellectually.” Rosenstock had cited 
the unwritten saying of Jesus connected 
with Luke 6: 1-2, that a man who breaks 
the Sabbath is blessed if he knows what 
he is doing, but cursed if he does not 
know—probably as an allusion to a 
man’s freedom to choose his faith. He 
himself had joined the church; but, says 
Rosenzweig, “any sense of identification 
with Judaism can only be yours in a 
theoretical retrospect, not in the reality 
of your life before you became a Chris- 
tian; and I know this life now because | 
know your parents’ home.” He goes on 
to say that an emancipated Jew, with 
no roots in the life of his people, does not 
understand how deeply the “stubbornness 
of the Jews’’ enters both into Christian 
and into Jewish theology. Such a one is 
neither a Jew to whom the preaching of 
the Cross is a stumbling block nor a 
pagan philosopher to whom it is foolish- 
ness; he is a bare individual without 
conscious tradition, and he can take the 
world in all innocence for a mundus 
naturaliter Christianus (pp. 659-60). 

Rosenstock is puzzled by this em- 
phatic insistence on the “separateness” 
and “stubbornness” of the Jews, coming 
as it does from Rosenzweig, whom he had 
known first as a liberal intellectual and 
then as a near Christian. He can see 
why the church may have needed to see 
the Jews in this way. 


The Jews are so much the chosen people and 
the Old Testament so much the book of the law 
of the Father, just as the New Testament is 
the book of the love of the Children (Abraham’s 
and Christ’s sacrifice the two poles, on the one 
hand the sacrifice of the father, on the other, 
that of the son) that altogether the church 
needs “its” Jews to strengthen its own truth. 
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The stubbornness of the Jews is, so to speak, a 
Christian dogma. But is it, can it, also be a 
Jewish one? That is the fence which I do not 
see you taking..... 


Of himself he can say: 


In respect of one bit of me, I presume to 
judge myself as pre-Christian Jewish material. 
In my capacity for suffering and in my eager- 
ness for it the Jew comes out. I forge together 
German and Jewish gifts and possessions in my 
attempt to become a Christian. That is my 
quite irrational view of myself. And, as I said 
before, my attitude to you remains incompre- 
hensible to me: not indifferent and yet tolerant, 
and Iamcontent toask myself with Cyrano, “Que 
diable allait il faire dans cette galére?’’ {What the 
devil is he going to do in that galley?’’|4 (Pp. 
663-64.) 


The “galley” is, of course, Judaism, 
and Rosenzweig was quick to take up 
the metaphor. But he would not have 
felt himself ready to explain his presence 


in the galley to his friend had not the 
course of events forced him to do so. 


When you were in Berlin in the spring I 
didn’t feel myself strong enough, not indeed 
physically, but spiritually, to challenge you all 
over again (since it would only have been done 
as a challenge, and so will it be done again). To 
my mind I was not real enough, not tested 
enough, not enough on the spot, and there 
would have been no point to me in a merely 
theoretical controversy. Formerly I had con- 
fronted you as a point of view, as an objective 
fact, and you were the first to summon me to an 
analysis of myself, and thereby you cast me 
down. I should have liked to have waited until 
I could again confront you as a fait accompli. 
Till then we could have kept our guest rooms 
ready for each other, and put some little cheap 
flowers in them as a token of our feeling for one 
another. That does, and would have done. 

Then the war came. And with it came a time 
of waiting against one’s will, a chasm which one 
does not make artificially for oneself, but which 
was opened blindly in every life; and now it is 
no longer any good to wait deliberately. Fate is 
how so calmly patient with individuals (from 


4Cf. Molidre, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Il, 7. 


indifference towards them, because it has its 
hands full with nations), that we individuals 
ought just now to be impatient, unless we want 
simply to go to sleep (for fate certainly won’t 
wake us up now). So now we are talking to each 
other theoretically faute de mieux. But for that 
reason everything that we say to each other is 
incomplete, not incomplete like the flow of life 
which completes itself anew in every moment, 
but full of static incompletenesses, full of dis- 
tortions [pp. 666-67). 


How the “stubbornness of the Jews’’ 


became a Christian dogma Rosenzweig 
explains from his reading of church his- 


tory. The church, appealing against the 
Marcionites to the teaching of Paul, 
both established the Old Testament in 


the canon and at the same time believed 
that she was following Paul in holding 
that the Jews would remain cast out 
until the fulness of the Gentiles had been 
gathered in. 


Can this same idea also be a Jewish dogma? 
Yes, that is possible, and in fact is so. But this 
Jewish consciousness of being rejected has quite 
a different place in our dogmatic system, and 
would correspond to a Christian consciousness 
of being chosen to rule, a consciousness which in 
fact is present. The whole religious interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the year 70 is tuned to 
this note. But the parallel which you want is 
something entirely different; to the dogma of the 
Church about its relation to Judaism must cor- 
respond a dogma of Judaism about its relation 
to the Church. And this you only know in the 
form of the modern liberal Jewish theory of the 
“daughter religion” which gradually trains the 
world for Judaism. But this latter theory springs 
in fact from the classical period of the formation 
of dogma in Judaism, from the Jewish high 
scholasticism, which in point of time and in its 
content forms a mean between Christian and 
Arabian scholasticism (Gazali, Maimonides, 
Thomas). For it was only then that we had a 
fixing of dogma, and that corresponds with the 
different position which intellectual conceptions 
of faith hold with us and with you; in the period 
when you were developing dogma we were creat- 
ing our Canon Law, and vice versa: there is a 
subtle connection running all through: for in- 
stance when you were systematising dogma, 
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we were systematising law; whereas with you 
the mystical view of dogma is later than its 
definition, with us it is earlier and so forth. And 
all through, this is rooted in the final difference 
between the two faiths. 

Indeed with us too this theory (of the daugh- 
ter religion) is not part of the substance of our 
dogma; with us also it was not formed from the 
content of the religious consciousness but only 


belongs to a second stratum, a stratum of the- 
ologoumena. The theory of the daughter re- 
ligion is found in the clearest form in both the 
great scholastics. Beyond this, it is found, not 


as a dogma but as a mystical idea, in the litera- 
ture of the Old Synagogue, that is, the Talmudic 


period. .... 


One such legend tells that “the Mes- 
siah was born exactly at the moment 
when the Temple was destroyed; but 
when he was born the winds blew him 
forth from the bosom of his mother. And 
now he wanders unknown among the 
peoples, and when he has wandered 
through them all, then the time of our 
redemption has come.” Another is the 
saying of the great scholastic Yehudah 
Halevi: Christianity is the tree which 
grows from the seed of Judaism and 
overshadows the earth; but the fruit of 
the tree must contain the seed again, 
and nobody notices that who merely 
sees the tree. In some such sense there is 
a Jewish dogma,’ “just as that Judaism 
is the stubborn origin and last convert is 
a Christian dogma” (pp. 667-70). 

“But what does this mean for me?” 
asks Rosenzweig. What does this Jewish 
dogma mean for the Jews? And what 
does the corresponding Christian dogma 
mean to contemporary Christians, who 
have forgotten its theological roots? 

The answer is already on the point of my 


pen, that it is not here a matter of theoretical 
awareness but of whether there is a continual 


SI.e., that Christianity exists to spread the 
knowledge of the biblical God throughout the na- 
tions, thereby preparing them for Judaism in the 
days of the Messiah. 


realisation of the theological idea by taking it 
seriously in actual practice. This practical way 
in which the theological idea of the stubbornness 
of the Jews works itself out is anti-semitism’ 
[p. 670]. 

On the Jewish side the corresponding 
outcome of their dogma is the pride of the 


Jews. 


This is hard to describe to a stranger. What 
you see of it appears to you silly and petty, 
just as it is almost impossible for the Jew to see 
anti-semitism except by its vulgar and stupid 
externals. But (I must say again, believe me) its 
metaphysical basis is, as I have said, the three 
articles: One, that we have the truth; two, that 
we are at the goal; and three, that any and every 
Jew feels in the depths of his soul that the 
Christian relation to God, and so ina sense their 
religion, is particularly and extremely pitiful, 
poverty stricken and ceremonious; seeing that 
one has to learn from someone else, whoever 
he may be, to call God “Our Father”; that is to 
the Jew the first and most self-evident fact, and 
what need is there for a third person between 
me and my father in Heaven? That is no dis- 
covery of modern apologetics, but it is the 
simplest Jewish instinct, a mixture of failure to 
understand and pitying contempt. 

These are the two points of view, both nar- 
row and limited just as points of view, and so in 
theory both can be surpassed; one can under- 
stand why the Jew can afford his unmediated 
closeness to God and why the Christian may 
not, and also understand how ine Jew must 
pay for this blessing [p. 671]. 


Part of the price which the synagogue 
must pay is that she carries a broken 
staff and wears bandages over her eyes. 
This symbolism, taken from the medi- 
eval sculptured figures of the church and 
the synagogue, such as those in the 


6 Dr. J. W. Parkes has shown, in his study, The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (London, 
1934), to what an extent anti-Semitism in patristic 
and medieval times grew out of the theological con- 
ception of the ‘stubbornness of the Jews,” who were 
held to have forfeited their promises to the new 
Israel. This conception of the collective guilt of a 
people provided Christians with a scapegoat, “the 
Jews”; and it has remained in this form even where 
its theological roots have been forgotten or repudi- 
ated. 
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cathedral at Bamberg, is a recurrent 
motif in Rosenzweig’s letters. He had 
used it in the letter to Rudolf Ehrenberg 
in which he explained his decision to be- 
come a Jew.? The church, with the crown 
on her head and the scepter in her hand, 
has “her eyes open to the world, a fighter 
sure of victory.’’ But the synagogue, 
with the bandage over her eyes, can only 
“see with the prophetic eye of inner 
vision the last and most distant things.” 
Hence the extreme nature of life in 
Judaism, the separating and exclusive 
nature of its practice. It preserves the 
inner integrity of Jewish life. And Rosen- 
aweig himself, to the question, “What 
are you doing in that galley?” can only 
answer that he is no “‘convert’’; it is his 


birthright. 


Have I only been thrown into the galley? 
Isit not my ship? You have come to know me on 
land but have scarcely noticed that my ship 
lies in the harbour and that I spend more time 
than is necessary in the ships’ tavern ashore,’ 
and therefore you could ask what business I 
have on the ship. And for you really to believe 
that it is my ship and that I therefore belong to 
it (pour faire quot? y vivre et y mourir)—for you 
really to believe me will only be possible if the 
voyage is once more free and I launch out. Or 
only when we meet out on the open sea? You 
might! [p. 673]. 


So the Jewish form of the dogma of 
the stubbornness of the Jews is the pride 
of the Jews in their election. Yes, says 
Rosenstock; and it is precisely from this 
pride that Christianity redeems us. 


That from which Christ redeems is exactly 
the boundless naive pride of the Jew, which you 
yourself claim. In contrast with the peoples 
talking the 372 languages of Babel this pride 
was and is well-founded, and therefore the 
Jews were separated and chosen out of all the 
peoples of the earth, until the destruction of 
the Temple. But Christianity redeems the in- 


’ Briefe, p. 71; cf. Altmann’s article. 


‘Le. (presumably), our common cultural life. 


dividual from family and people through the 
new unity of sinners, and its bond is equal need. 
My brain is going on strike, and I am getting 
stupid. I only know that I should like to wax 
eloquent over peccatum originale and superbia 
judaica, but the machine has run dry. I am so 
exhausted that you must make do with this. I 
feel as though I were always writing the same 
thing. My love to you. Fortunately you do not 
know what you do. Your E. R. [p. 679]. 

Renewing the same theme, Rosenstock 
notes that, while for the Christian some 
measure of implication and hence com- 
promise with the life of the world is seen 
as inevitable and as part of the “taking 
up of the Cross”’ to which he is called, for 
the Jew any such implication is fatal to 
his separateness. So what about the life 
of modern Jews? “‘F. R. as a volunteer 
in the army? Where is there the meta- 
physics of the seed of Abraham?” The 
synagogue has not faced this question of 
living in the world, and hence, says 
Rosenstock, her sterility. ‘“The teachings 
and events which through the continuous 
stimulus of Christianity have changed 
the face of the earth have as their op- 
posite numbers in Judaism a couple of 
distinguished names, pressed into the 
service of the pride of the Synagogue, 
and otherwise nothing.” 

Rosenstock then picks up again the 
motif of the contrast of Abraham’s sac- 
rifice and Christ’s sacrifice, the two 
archetypal sacrifices which he had said 
represented the “poles” of the two re- 
ligions. (We may recall how Genesis, 
chap. 22, is read as the first lesson on 
Good Friday in the traditional lec- 
tionaries.) ‘‘Abraham,”’ he says, “‘sacri- 
fices his son; in the New Testament he 
who brings the covenant with God sac- 
rifices himself. That is the whole differ- 
CnC... <5 Abraham sacrifices what he 
has, Christ what he is.”” And then fol- 
lows an outburst, which only the sin- 
cerity of the correspondence makes 
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possible, in which Rosenstock attacks the 
exclusiveness of the Jew’s faith in his 
election. Perhaps (though the connection 
is not stated) the reference to the two 
sacrifices leads to this outburst because 
Rosenstock sees the story of Abraham 
and Isaac as expressing the idea of the 
re-establishment of Israel as the pos- 
sessors of the covenant; whereas he 
looks on the story of Christ’s self-sac- 
rifice as expressing the readiness of the 
chosen one to die in order that the cove- 
nant might be universalized for all man- 
kind. So he inveighs in no measured lan- 
guage against the exclusiveness of the 
Jewish claims. 


The Synagogue has been talking for two 
thousand years about what she has, but she 
does not experience, and therefore will not ex- 
perience what she is. She portrays the curse of 
self-assurance, of pride, and, in her nobility, 
thoughtless indifference towards the law of 
growth of the united universe, the ‘‘Peace on 
earth to all men in whom he is well-pleased.” 
That new humanity from universal need and 
sin, that ever newly born corpus christianum 
of all men of good will—that being called out 
from all people—is something of which she 
knows nothing. She knows a union in blood, that 
of the chosen people, but no final becoming 
united of all children of the Father. The Jews 
have the ‘saying that all men will come to 
Jerusalem to pray, and they always crucify 
again the one who came to make the word true. 
In appearance they wait upon the word of the 
Lord, but they have grown through and through 
so far away from revelation that they do every- 
thing they can to hinder its reality. With all 
the power of their being they set themselves 
against their own promises. They are the image 
on earth of Lucifer, the highest of the angels, 
elect of God, who wanted to keep God’s gift to 
himself, and fell. So Israel stands upon its own 
inalienable right. This naive way of thinking 
that one has inalienable rights in perpetuity 
against God, which by nature remain for pos- 
terity as properties inherited by bequest, is the 
relic of blind antiquity in Judaism. .... 

But I will not allow any rabies theologica to 
come in. I know that Israel will survive all the 
peoples, but you have no aptitude for theology, 


for the search for truth, any more than for 
beauty. Ye shall not make to yourselves any 
graven image. At this cost the eternal Jew jg 
allowed to live. Because he holds on to life jn 
such an unlimited way, it is granted to him... ,. 
In order that Israel may live, the individual 
Jew depends on his success, on the number of his 
children. He is a paragraph of the Law, c’es 
tout. You may well believe that you have a ship 
of your own. But you have no idea of the sea or 
you would not talk like that. You know no ship. 
wreck; you cannot go astray; you see God with 
constant clarity, and so you need no mediator 
who looks at you when you can no longer look 
out over the edge of the world, and are frustrat- 
ed in failure. You do not know that the world js 
movement and change. The Christian says 
there are day and night. You are so moon- 
struck that you take the sight of night for the 
only sight there is, and take the minimum of 
light, the night, for the all-inclusive idea which 
embraces day and night! Lasciavate ogni 
speranza? [pp. 681-82]. 


This outburst reached Rosenzweig on 
a morning on which he says he had just 
learned by bitter experience (no doubt 
by barking his shins) that Rosewood 
(Rosenstock) is the hardest wood that 
there is. 


Yes indeed; here is the real tough Rosen- 
stock, and now I no longer have any difficulty in 
writing to you. You have given me a much more 
impersonal answer than I asked for. In many 
ways so impersonal that I asked myself this 
morning: Haven’t I really written all this be- 
fore, for him to be writing it to me? 

You are quite right in everything that you 
say in your rabies theologica. I really mean, you 
must know that I know all that. And that I also 
know that you have to see Judaism like that. I 
was only puzzled that right at the beginning of 
our correspondence you talked differently from 
the way in which you now do. Nevertheless 
there is a point beyond which neither Christian 
rabies nor Jewish rabulistic?® should go, how- 
ever much they both would like to do so once 
they have got into their stride. For you may 
curse, you may swear, you may scratch your- 
selves as much as you like, you won’t get rid of 


9 “Renounce all hope”—the inscription over the 
gate of Dante’s Inferno. 


10 Sophistry. 
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us; we are the louse in your fur..... We are 
the internal foe; don’t mix us up with the ex- 
ternal one! Our enmity may have to be bitterer 
than any enmity for the external foe, but all the 
same—we and you are within the same frontiers, 
in the same realm [p. 685]. 


That is to say, in the realm of the spirit 
Rosenzweig sees the two faiths both as 
mutually exclusive and yet as comple- 
mentary. In a poem by Rosenstock 
written after this there occurs the phrase 
“Enemies in Space, brethren in Time.”’ 

Rosenzweig returns to the Jew’s faith 
in his “election.”” Even today when, as 
Rosenstock had pointed out, every na- 
tion looks on itself in some way as a 
“chosen people,” the Jewish election re- 
mains something unique in its ‘“‘peculiar 
pride or peculiar modesty.” It is any- 
thing but naive; it is rooted in the present 
reality of its faith. 


Now that I want to continue, I notice that 
everything which I want to write is something 
which I can’t express to you. For now I should 
have to show you Judaism from within, that is 
be able to show it to you in a hymn, just as you 
are able to show me, the outsider, Christianity. 
And for the very reason that you can do it, I 
cannot. Christianity shows its soul in its ex- 
ternals; Judaism has on the outside only its hard 
protecting shell, and one can speak of its soul 
only from within..... You rightly put your 
finger on a difference in speaking of Moriah and 
Golgatha. But you have read your Genesis 22 
badly. You have confused Abraham and Aga- 
memnon. The latter indeed sacrificed what he 
had for the sake of something else which he 
wanted, or, if you like, which he considered it 
his duty to want. Indeed, he did not perform 
the sacrifice himself; he only gave it up and 
stood with veiled head close by. But Abraham 
did not offer “something,” not ‘a’ child, but 
his only son, and what is more, the son of the 
promise, to sacrifice him to the God of this 
promise (the traditional Jewish commentary 
reads this paradox into the text) ; the meaning of 
the promise according to human understanding 
would become impossible through this sacrifice. 
Not for nothing is this story associated with our 
highest festivals; it is the prototype of the sac- 
tifice not of one’s own person (Golgatha), but 


of one’s existence in one’s people, of the ‘‘son” 
and of all future sons (for we base our claims 
before God on this sacrifice, or rather on this 
readiness to sacrifice, and it is the sacrifice of 
the father, not of the son, as is often emphasised 
in the story). The son is given back: he is now 
only the son of the promise. Nothing else hap- 
pens; no Ilium falls: only the promise remains 
firm; the father was ready to sacrifice not for 
the sake of some Ilium, but for nothing. Aga- 
memnon sacrifices something that he had; Abra- 
ham all that he could be; Christ all that he is. 
Yes, that is really as you say “‘the whole differ- 
ence.” To the “naive” laying claim to an in- 
alienable right before God corresponds, you 
forget, just as naive a taking up of a yoke of 
inalienable sufferings, of which we—‘‘naively?”’ 
—know that they are laid upon us (cf. the 
traditional commentary on Isaiah 53) “‘for the 
redemption of the world.” (Lucifer? Please 
don’t mix up those symbols!) On the contrary, 
to the holy restlessness of your work corresponds 
in us a holy dread that the redemption might 
not come “‘before the time’ (in which connec- 
tion there are the most peculiar and grotesque 
legends, both old and new) .... [pp. 688-89]. 


In another letter: 


Now to return to the subject: the two sacri- 
fices, that on Moriah and that on Golgatha, 
have this in common, therefore, as against all 
pagan sacrifices, that they had no ulterior gain 
(since that which was given back was identical 
with that which was sacrificed) but the sacrifice 
itself becomes in effect the abiding object of 
faith and thereby that which abides. That which 
abides is different: on the one hand an eternal 
community, and on the other an eternal man; 
and the consequences of this make mutual un- 
derstanding so difficult that the one side is al- 
ways being seduced into classifying the other 
with those that know nothing abiding. Perhaps 
the readiest, if not also the most correct, anti- 
dote against this error of either side regarding 
the other as pagans is simply to reflect on our 
mutual possession of the Book. Your whole de- 
scription of the Synagogue since A.D. 70 forgets, 
or rather refuses to recognize, that we con- 
sciously take upon ourselves “‘the yoke of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” that we pay the price 
for the sin of pride, of walking without mediator 
in the light of God’s countenance. We pay sub- 
jectively, through suffering the consciousness of 
being shut out, of being alienated ;and objective- 
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ly, in that we are to you the ever-mindful me- 
morial of your incompleteness (for you who 
live ina church triumphant need a mute servant 
who cries when you have partaken of God’s 
bread and wine, “Master, remember the last 
things!’’)* [p. 6go]. 


Jews may indeed be involved in the 
external life of the Christian world. But 
along with this external life 


goes a pure inner Jewish life in all that serves 
the maintenance of the people, of its life in so 
far as this is not purchased from without, but 
must be worked out from within. Here belongs 
the inner Jewish task of ordering communal 
life, here Jewish theology, here the art of the 
Synagogue (yes its “beauty’’!). These may 
comprise much that is strange to it, yet Judaism 
cannot but assimilate this strange element to 
itself, even when it doesn’t in the least want to 
do so. The prodigious strength of the tradition 
has this effect on us even when we are in fact 
unaware of it. The forms of the inner Jewish life 
are quite distinct from all apparent parallels in 
civilisations. The art of the Synagogue does not 
enter into living relation with other art, nor 
Jewish theology with Christian theology, and 
so on; but Jewish art and theology, taken to- 
gether, build up the Jews into a united whole and 
maintain them in their form of life. .... Lasci- 
ava ogni cosa {renounce all things]. All right, 
except for speranza [hope]. Before the throne of 
God the Jew will only be asked one question: 
Hast thou hoped for the salvation? All further 
questions (the tradition doesn’t say so, but I 
do) are addressed to you. Till then, Your, F. R. 


[pp. 691-93]. 


“My poor ben Judah!” Rosenstock 
replies. Have you not realized that the 
old European tradition, compounded 
as it was of Greeks and Romans, Jews and 
Christians, has now passed away? The 
operative distinctions now are national- 
ist, each people looking on itself some- 


™ An allusion to Herodotus’ story of how Xerxes 
had a servant who stood behind him at table and 
said, ‘‘Master, remember the Athenians!’’ Rosen- 
zweig is expressing the conviction which had led him 
into Judaism, that, in a Christianised civilization 
which had lost its eschatological sense, the Jews had 
the prophetic function of being a “‘peculiar people” 
living only for the “last things.” 


how as a chosen people with a destiny to 
fulfil. Or, alternatively, we have the 
idea of a universalism in which we think 
of the rights of the human being as such, 

You want to go not behind Europe and my 
Christianity, but behind your Jewish people as 
it has inexorably become, namely ripe for rest 
and for the ending of its years of wandering. . . , , 
God preserves his signs as long as our blindness 
needs them. But one must not rely on them to 
become eternal petrifactions [p. 696]. 


The old symbolic landmarks of European 
history are being removed. “The more 
one excavates Sumerians and Akkadians 
the more completely and quickly will 
Europe forget Moriah, Marathon, Brm- 
tus; and, what is more, it will be allowed 
to forget them. As little as Wilamowitz 
can rescue classical philology from death, 
can you rescue Hebrew in its metaphysi- 
cal sense, especially if, and just because, 
it will once again become a language, 
that is, a national heritage planted in the 
soil of a people.” 

So Israel’s time as the people of the 
Bible has gone by. Instead, we have 
Jewish nationalism in the form of Zion- 
ism. And Rosenzweig’s Jewish ship 
knows very well where it is sailing. 

Now you want to get on board and pilot 
yourselves; then you will see, not know, but see, 
experience, that the ship is already sailing and 
is about to run aground, just as the ship of the 
Phaeacians was allowed to stand fast after it had 
finished the fated voyages of wandering Odys- 
seus; and as Odysseus at the end of his Greek 
wanderings went on pilgrimage to a people who 
knew nothing of seafaring in order to offer sacri- 
fice and to pray, so the day of the eternal Jew 
beckons to its close [p. 697]. 


The “stubbornness of the Jews” is now 
no longer a Christian dogma. “Today 
the task is to translate Christianity for 
the single isolated individual who can be 
anything: Jew, Christian, Pagan,” the 
“moral proletariat” who did not exist in 
the old European tradition. And the 
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operative background of the church, its 
real Old Testament, is now, in fact, its 
own church history; not the Old Testa- 
ment of the people of Israel. 

Rosenzweig agrees. Modern Chris- 
tianity can fit the emancipated Jew into 
its thinking better than the Jew of 
Judaism. And, in Zionism, Judaism has 
produced a secularized form of the mes- 
sianic movement. (Rosenzweig’s criti- 
cism in these letters is directed at Zion- 
ism in so far as this represented a secular 
nationalistic substitute for the religious 
messianism of Judaism. Later in his life, 
I have been told, he came to see Zionism 
ina more favorable light. In any case he 
was not concerned to attack it as an at- 
tempt to work toward a political and 
temporal solution of the Jewish problem; 
and how great the need for a temporal 
solution was to become was not perhaps 
apparent to him in 1916.) 

Nevertheless, in this new world of 
Christian universalism, perhaps Judaism 
is needed as ‘‘the one point of contrac- 
tion,” the reminder to Christianity of its 
original biblical roots. So long as this can 
happen, the old symbolic ordering of the 
European tradition will remain a power. 


Sumerians and Akkadians will not neutralise 
Moriah and Marathon... . for somehow it is 
the essence of “revelation” to bring an absolute 
symbolic ordering into history..... Jews and 
Greeks and Romans will remain the everlasting 
contents of history because they are the Jews, 
Greeks and Romans of Paul. .... There must 
always be a demand for Greek, not perhaps 
from teachers of German and history but from 
teachers of religion [p. 710]. 


This belief that it was the vocation of 
Judaism to remain “separated,”’ point- 
ing to the “last things” and to the One 
God beyond all our thinking and striving, 
was Rosenzweig’s deepest conviction. 
Christianity, he believed, would go for- 
ward conquering the world, though 


largely at the cost of identifying its life 
with that of the world. It was perhaps 
easier to see Christianity in this way in 
1916 than in 1945. Today Christianity 
also is being persecuted in many parts of 
the world, and we can nowhere speak 
with confidence of its triumphant prog- 
ress toward the conquest of civilization.” 

Rosenstock, however, seems to have 
had a prophetic inkling of what was to 
come and sensed that Rosenzwieg’s be- 
lief that the world was entering on a 
“Johannine age” of Christian civiliza- 
tion would not be realized. ‘If you would 
attribute to me,”’ he wrote, ‘‘avisio mundi 
naturaliter Christiani, I am sensible that 
in its time this expression stood for some- 
thing true. My strongest impression in 
the war is however precisely the turning 
step by step of the natural into the un- 
natural” (p. 663). 

Today, in 1945, Christians are more 
ready to appropriate their Jewish herit- 
age and the eschatological elements in 
their own faith, whereas Jews are called 
not only to wait for the days of the Mes- 
siah but to draw on their resources of 
positive moral concern for the just or- 
dering of the life of the community. So it 
might well be that today a new Rosen- 
zweig and Rosenstock would find that 
they could not determine their stand- 
points in relation to each other in just 
the same way. But if this were so, it 
would only be true to the spirit of the 
Letters. The dialogues of the church and 
the synagogue must go on when and 
where such a relationship as that of 
Rosenzweig and Rosenstock arises. There 
is no final solution of these questions, 
valid for all contexts. 


2In my photograph reproduction of the figures 
of the church and the synagogue from the cathedral 
in Bamberg, the arm of the figure of the church, 
which should be carrying the scepter, is broken. Is 
this also symbolic? 
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It is, indeed, in the perception that 
“speaking” must go on within an actual 
situation of relationship that our cor- 
respondents discover their common 
ground. Christianity and Judaism both 
speak of “Revelation”; and of Revela- 
tion coming not through generalized 
truths, but in the personal, concrete, and 
historic. ‘‘The Word of God” is not an 
expression of the general essence of Be- 
ing but stands for the moment of com- 
munication. Rosenstock seems to have 
been feeling toward this in the thinking 
he had already done about the nature of 
language. Rosenzweig saw it as the con- 
viction underlying the writing that he 
hoped to do. 


I believe that there are in the life of every 
living thing moments, or perhaps a moment, 
when it speaks truth. One ought therefore not 
perhaps to talk about a living thing, but only 
watch for the moment when it, itself, expresses 
itself. The dialogue which these monologues 
make between one another I consider to be the 
whole truth. That they make a dialogue with 
one another is the great secret of the world, the 
revealing and revealed secret, yes, the meaning 
of revelation [p. 712]. 


Today we find that, when Martin 
Buber writes on this theme in his “I 
and Thou,” he is welcomed by Chris- 
tians as expressing a philosophy which 
is no less theirs than it is Jewish. But 
Rosenzweig had already sensed this as 
the point of ‘fundamental religious 
similarity” in the two faiths. Rosen- 
stock was at first puzzled by this phrase. 
For, he says: 

Over against the calm certainty of the Syna- 
gogue we have the perilous, adventurous char- 
acter of our pattern of life, [and] without this 
cultivation of the New Man, Sunday is merely 
bourgeois, a mere Old Testament sabbath for 
Christians. But here breaks out abruptly that 
provoking forgiveness of sins, which produces 
the dramatic movement of the pattern. You can 
of course make the Carpathians level with the 
Wallachian plain, but have you then achieved 


anything? In the same way, of course religion js 
religion and remains so, and in this sense it js 
found among Jews and Christians. But put your 
hand on your heart (we neither of us like them) 
and say whether it is not also found among 
Mohammedans [p. 705]. 


Rosenzweig replies: The two faiths 
are like images on two different coins, 
but behind, or rather in them, lies the 
same metal. Let us do as you say, and 


just look for a moment (“hand on heart”) at 
Islam. It is for me the crucial test. The good 
Turk has more in common with Goethe than 
with Jew or Christian..... He does not and 
cannot know the quite otherworldly attitude of 
the soul that yet breathes the world with every 
breath. ...< How that breathing of the world 
happens is the great contrast between Jew and 
Christian, but that it happens is their common 
ground. In Islam you will always find that God 
and the world always remain completely apart 
and so either the divine disappears in the world 
or the world disappears in God..... Only for 
Jews and Christians exists that firm orientation 
of the world in space and time; the actual world 
and actual history exist; North and South, 
Past and Present exist, and are not “of God” 
.... but they came from God, ought to become, 
and only therefore are. When Novalis says 
in his poem, “If I have only Thee,” and when 
the Jew prays this, different names are 
adressed in poetry and adored in prayer, but 
to say “TI” and “Thou” in this way and to bind 
together “I” and “Thou” by “having”—this 
only Jew and Christian can do, and no one 
else [p. 717]. 


Rosenstock had asked one question 
more. His friend had hinted at dreams 
for work in higher Jewish religious edv- 
cation. Will he not explain them more 
explicitly? Or is it that “in order to live 
one’s life one ought to keep silent about 
what one is and will be? Is there some 
aidds, reticence, of the spirit, of which 
one can deprive oneself consciously and 
deliberately, but at the cost of losing real 
healthy activity?” (p. 715). No, says 
Rosenzweig; that would be an evasion. 
The real reason he cannot yet speak of 
his future work is that he is not ready. 
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I have not the urge, and thus not yet the 
right, and, fortunately because that is so, not 
yet the maturity of technical scholarship, to 
work it out..... When the moment comes, one 
no longer speaks about aidds [p. 720]. 


Here the correspondence breaks off. 
When the moment did come, and the 
flame sprang to life, Rosenzweig’s book, 
The Star of Redemption, poured out, 
posted in instalments to Rosenstock and 
his wife, out of Macedonia, out of Serbia, 
out of hospitals and trains. This was 
told me in a personal letter from Rosen- 
stock, and he adds: “His soul and his 
mind left his body behind and never ful- 
ly took possession of it all again. His 
suffering from the atrophy of all his 
muscles and the writing of the Star in 
complete ecstasy—with no correction, in 
one white heat—were two aspects of one 
and the same thing.” 

Rosenzweig had hoped for years of 
active work. But he brought back with 
him from the war the germs of a fatal 


disease (amyotrophic lateral sclerosis). 
Until his death in 1929, the paralysis of 
his bodily functions was steadily pro- 
gressing. By a superhuman effort he was 
able to continue his work. When the 
power of speech failed, he worked on a 
specially constructed typewriter; later, 
his wife had to guess his meaning from 
hints and gestures as he pointed to the 
keyboard. In December, 1922, he began 
the translation and interpretation of the 
great Hebrew poet Yehudah Halevi. In 
May, 1924, he began, together with 
Martin Buber, a new German translation 
of the Bible. From his attic in Frankfurt- 
am-Main a stream of thought and in- 
spiration poured into the world of his 
people. 

Rosenstock (now Professor Rosen- 
stock-Huessy of Norwich, Vermont) is, 
happily, still with us and able to speak 
to us on these matters as they confront 
us in our “post-Christian” age. For the 
debate continues. 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY: COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR PAUCK’S PAPER: 


THE EpiTor, Journal of Religion 
Dear Sir: 

Professor Pauck’s article calls attention to 
one of the most encouraging facts about the 
contemporary church—the development of 
a new theology that is the result of ecu- 
menical experience and co-operative think- 
ing. I think that Professor Pauck is as ac- 
curate in his descriptions of the three tend- 
encies which he finds among Christian think- 
ers as is possible in such a generalized treat- 
ment. I have no serious criticisms of the 
article as a whole and welcome the confirma- 
tion that it gives to convictions to which I 
have come by one whose prejudices, if any, 
are different from my own. The most that I 
can do is to suggest a few questions or quali- 
fications. 

I. The description of radical theological 
liberalism which identifies it with the mysti- 
cal trend in religious history is accurate in 
the case of the three thinkers mentioned— 
Hocking, Wieman, and Bixler—but there 
is another wing of this “‘radical theological 
liberalism” which is more scientific and hu- 
manitarian in its emphasis. It is probably 
true that this wing tends to lose its religious 
character. 

2. The movement of “radical theological 
liberalism” as a factor in the churches is 
chiefly an American phenomenon and, un- 
less I am much mistaken, has very little in- 
fluence in the churches on the Atlantic sea- 
board. Its influence upon ecumenical theol- 
ogy is inconsiderable. 

3. There is no real separation between the 
“new evangelicalism” and ‘ecumenical 
theology.” Those who have most influence 
in developing the latter are themselves quite 
largely controlled by the former. In this con- 

* The three following comments refer to the ar- 
ticle by Professor Wilhelm Pauck, ‘‘The Prospect 
for Ecumenical Theology Today,” which appeared 
in the April issue. 
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nection it would be interesting to discover 
how far the ‘‘ecumenical theology” in Amer. 
ica is the result of contemporary influences 
from Europe. The ecumenical contacts have 
given greater scope to those influences. Its 
true that the ecumenical movements are Sup- 
ported by many American churchmen who 
have little interest in the “‘new evangelical. 
ism” or in any other theology. For them 
these movements are the logical conse. 
quence of the American tendencies toward 
federation. It would be misleading to allow 
this differentiation between the ‘“‘new evan- 
gelicalism” and the “ecumenical theology” 
to stand as anything more than a device to 
call attention to two facets of the present 
situation. 

4. The author is right in recognizing the 
differences covered by the term “the newer 
evangelicalism,” but I doubt if he has 
stressed this enough. His description of this 
tendency would cover thinkers as different 
as the stricter followers of the new Reforma 
tion theology of Barth or Brunner, on the 
one hand, and the authors of such a book as 
The Vitality of the Christian Tradition and 
most of the authors of the University of 
Chicago publication, Religion and the Pres 
ent Crisis, on the other! We are dealing here 
with a very general trend that is character- 
ized by two emphases—a rediscovery of the 
uniqueness and authority of the Christian 
tradition (with an essentially Protestant in- 
terpretation of that tradition) and a realistic 
view of the human situation. Many who 
would still regard themselves as liberals and 
who vehemently reject the irrationalism and 
the narrow biblicism of much “neo-ortho- 
doxy” would belong to this general move 
ment. With few exceptions the American 
representatives of the ‘new evangelicalism” 
are very much influenced by liberalism. 

5. A case can be made for the view that 
the “new evangelicalism” is more capable of 
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adjustment to the revolutionary ferment of 
the times than is ‘radical theological liberal- 
ism” as described by Professor Pauck. It is 
possible that the representatives of the “new 
evangelicalism” can in the future be carriers 
of the social gospel to a greater extent than 
the other movement that on the surface 
seems more modern. The emphasis upon the 
prophetic view of history characteristic of 
the “new evangelicalism” isa better seed bed 
for radical social action than the combina- 
tion of scientism and mysticism ascribed to 
“radical liberals.” 

6. The growth of American ecumenicity, 
while very impressive in the face of the vast 
number of American denominations, is more 
limited than appears on the surface. It in- 
cludes the twenty-five or so denominations 
that have been most influenced by theolog- 
ical liberalism, and among these are most of 
the largest. It does not include with any de- 
gree of depth those who represent the Luth- 
eran tradition or those who are Anglo- 
Catholics or the more extreme Baptists. I 
wonder if we are not seeing the develop- 
ment of a large bloc of American denomi- 
nations that have a common mind on many 
things but which from a world perspective 
will be as distinct as a bloc as any of the 
great traditions. It is to be hoped that the 
ecumenical movement on a world scale will 
correct this tendency. But what Professor 
Pauck says about the development of a com- 
mon mind across denominational lines in 
American theological seminaries and in both 
formal and informa! theological groups is all 
true. A survey of the books studied in both 
interdenominational and denominational 
seminaries would, I suspect; reveal] the inter- 
denominational mind described in this arti- 
tl. The work of the Chicago ecumenical 
gtoup and the work of the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and the War in 
the Light of the Christian Faith indicate 
that we already have broad theological con- 
sensus in America. 

7,Aword about Professor Pauck’s discus- 
sion of church unity. I agree with his main 
emphasis upon the avoidance of a mono- 
lithic ecclesiastical institution. It is neces- 
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sary to find ways of preserving differences 
and decentralization with unity. I think 
that, from the world perspective, he under- 
rates the importance of mutual recognition 
of orders and sacraments which is consis- 
tent with administrative decentralization. 
Also, in many rural communities and in 
new communities we lack a fully satisfactory 
means of establishing a local church that 
is interdenominational. The denomination 
with absolute claims has almost disappeared 
in America, but in many countries the 
breach caused by the Catholic-Protestant 
conflict over orders and sacraments is a seri- 
ous barrier to Christian co-operation and 
fellowship and is crippling to the effective- 
ness of the church. I refer chiefly to the prob- 
lem created by Anglicanism. Here mutual 
recognition has often seemed on the point of 
being won, and then it has failed. If this 
could be won by some such device as the 
South India plan of union, it would be a 
great gain and would not bring a threat of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Until such mutual 
recognition becomes a fact, there is still an 
enormous amount that can be done along 
the present lines of federal unity. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tue Epitor, Journal of Religion 
DEAR SIR: 


The inadequacies and ambiguities of gen- 
eral descriptions are usually commensurate 
with their generality. This seems to apply to 
Professor Pauck’s recent and interesting 
article on ecumenical theology. Possibly in a 
more complete treatment he could do justice 
to a few comments that I should like to 
make. 

For the most part, the description of “ecu- 
menical theology”? does not have the same 
character as the descriptions of “radical 
theological liberalism” and the ‘“‘new evan- 
gelicalism.” These latter two are at least 
partly defined in terms of their theological 
method and/or content, whereas the discus- 
sion of the former is more concerned with 
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the ecumenical movement than with theol- 
ogy as such. Also, the characterizations of 
ecumenical theology are too vague and 
general to be specifically helpful: It will be 
“the product of the churches that partici- 
pate in the work of the ecumenical move- 
ment” and it will be the expression of a spirit 
which “will manifest itself in the abrogation 
of all theological or creedal absolutisms” 
(p. 85). This ecumenical spirit will lead to a 
catholicity of outlook which “will be marked 
by a definiteness of position unhampered by 
either eclecticism or syncretism but oriented 
to the gospel of Christ” (p. 85). This theol- 
ogy ‘“‘can be both churchly and free”’ (p. 86). 

The only definite clue to the theological 
nature of this outlook is the statement that 
it will “combine within itself that concern 
for the specific elements of,the Christian re- 
ligion which the new evangelicalism of our 
day stresses and that passion for contempora- 
neity which the radical liberalism empha- 
sizes” (p. 96; cf. p. 84). But this proposition 
can be interpreted in two ways. On the one 
hand, it is not particularly clarifying in 
view of the dissimilarities of these two com- 
ponent theologies as portrayed in Pauck’s 
analysis. As a result, the reader is left 
wondering what the “‘prospects” are for ecu- 
menical theology, and what this third theo- 
logical movement distinctively is. 

On the other hand, it may be said that 
this quotation outlines the general answer to 
the first interpretation: the new evangelical- 
ism will contribute the theology—its con- 
tent and structure—and radical liberalism 
will present the sense of urgency of wide 
contemporary audience and application to 
ecumenical theology. That is, the new evan- 
gelical theology and ecumenical theology are 
practically identical. But in this case there 
still would be only two theological move- 
ments, not three. 

In a sense, Pauck’s premises would seem 
to necessitate the second interpretation. If 
an ecumenical theology is to be produced 
from the churches, and if radical liberalism 
is not interested in the churches and the 
new evangelicalism is, then (assuming that 
these two theologies are the only relevant 
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ones) the structure and content of ecumei- 
cal theology will be that of the new evan. 
gelicalism. Ecumenical theology will merely 
be the interdenominational version of evan- 
gelical thought. 

Pauck does not say all this explicitly, 
But it is interesting to note that he defines 
the “radicalness”’ of the new liberals as con- 
sisting “in the fact that they are not primar. 
ily interested in serving the churches”! The 
movement “‘is distinctly undenominational” 
and is contrasted unfavorably with the new 
evangelicalism which “relates itself to the 
special condition of the Christian churches 
in the present world.” Being interested in 
the churches as a result of the present world 
situation may be a necessary condition to 
producing an adequate theology, but it is 
not a sufficient condition. Certainly the 
lack of this predominant interest is not a 
sufficient reason for dismissing radical lib- 
eralism as easily as Pauck seems to do, and 
the presence of this interest is not a suff- 
cient reason for espousing unctitically evan- 
gelical theology in its undiluted form as the 
theological basis of unitive Protestantism. 

Pauck’s ubiquitous concern for the tradi- 
tion and the church leads him to an inade- 
quate evaluation of radical theological lib- 
eralism. Unfortunately, most theologians 
probably would agree with him in assigning 
to this type of theological orientation a 
minimal role in the development of ecu- 
menical theology. In terms of his classifica- 
tion, certainly there are more evangelical 
than liberal thinkers actively engaged in the 
ecumenical movement. For these evangelical 
thinkers, radical liberalism is an anemic, un- 
fertile, and nonprophetic mixture of scien- 
tism and mysticism and cannot carry the 
religious content and weight supposedly 
unique toa biblicism of the new evangelical 
type. The context of Pauck’s description of 
radical liberalism as obviously being “a 
modern form of the mystical approach to re- 
ligion” means that it is pretty much an 
esoteric and academic affair of a certain 
number of religiously devout, well-inten- 
tioned but misguided individuals who “pin 
their hopes” on a churchless and tradition- 
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less “philosophy of religion.” This state of 
affairs is contrasted with the strength of the 
new evangelicalism which lies “in the real- 
istic understanding of evil” as interpreted 
in terms of a prophetic philosophy of history 
and a sophisticated biblicism, and which 
aims at a reformation of the church. 

It is true that some philosophers of reli- 
gion have carried on their work apart from a 
religious tradition and its institution, and 
their effectiveness has been lessened thereby. 
But this condition has its causes which can 
be attributed in part to the tradition and its 
churches. As in previous periods of history, 
various movements have rebelled against 
the social and theological evils of the tradi- 
tion by withdrawing from the church. Even- 
tually these movements usually have re-en- 
tered the general stream of the tradition, 
and both have been modified in the process. 
There are evidences that this pattern is be- 
ing followed now. 

Furthermore, and contrary to Pauck’s 
version, radical liberalism is not merely a 
method, its “radicalness” does not consist 
in not being interested in the churches, and 
much of its power of appeal is derived from 
its criticism of ecclesiastical theology. Al- 
though they are not so well known as they 
should be, its theological and philosophical 
achievements have been considerable, and 
they may well necessitate an expansion of 
our theological tradition comparable to ex- 
pansion of this tradition on similar occa- 
sions in the past. At least radical liberalism 
has attempted to integrate (not compart- 
mentalize) the modern worlds of science, 
philosophy, and religion. True, up to the 
present its exponents have not developed a 
social philosophy and a philosophy of his- 
tory comparable to those of some of their 
evangelical brothers. Also they have not as 
yet concentrated on certain traditional 
doctrines. But these lacks are partly the re- 
sult of limitations of time (and of interest in 
some cases). But it should be pointed out 
that the deficiencies of evangelicals are com- 
parable in scope. 

Liberalism has attempted to do one of the 
tasks that Pauck insists on: to clarify the 


Christian faith and to re-examine its stand- 
ards. The fact that it has not always done 
so from “within the tradition” in the usual 
sense is notapriori a valid objection either to 
its adequacy or to its relevance. The recov- 
ery of the uniqueness of the Christian faith 
is not the private possession of those who 
have remained within the tradition. The re- 
evaluation of the adequacy of a tradition 
and the clarification of its faith sometimes 
necessitates the effort to transcend that tra- 
dition in the interests of religious health and 
inquiry—especially when that tradition has 
broken down. This effort at transcendence 
is made by those who themselves are prod- 
ucts of this tradition, even though in the 
initial stages of the movement this debt is 
not sufficiently acknowledged and appre- 
ciated. Philosophy of religion is not simply 
the “universal” and thus traditionless in- 
quiry Pauck implies it is. The universalism 
inherent in its method is neither incompat- 
ible with “uniqueness” or “depth” nor syn- 
onymous with the lowest common denomi- 
nators of the good life. 

In other words, radical liberalism has 
tried to find a “theological form of the 
Christian faith by which its saving power 
can be fully communicated to the desperate 
spiritual hunger of the men of today” 
(p. 87). In terms of religious adequacy, it is 
my conviction that everything of evangeli- 
cal insight and validity can be stated with- 
out residue in liberalistic terms. The theo- 
logical pattern of the future does not belong 
exclusively to evangelicalism. Pauck’s own 
testimony, in stating that ecumenical the- 
ology’s foremost expression is to be found 
within American interdenominational semi- 
naries, is evidence of liberalism’s influence— 
even if some of it be the older type of liberal- 
ism. Ecumenical theology should transcend 
both the older liberalism and the more tra- 
ditional evangelicalism. To that end radical 
liberalism can make a significant contri- 
bution. 

BERNARD M. LOooMER 


Divinity SCHOOL AND THE FEDERATED 
THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE Epitor, Journal of Religion 
DEAR SIR: 

Professor Pauck has given us a valuable 
analysis of trends in what he calls ‘“‘a renais- 
sance of theology in contemporary Protes- 
tantism.” Some might quarrel with the term 
“renaissance,” for as one robin does not 
make a spring, the few really profound theo- 
logians of our day do not guarantee any 
great period of growth and fruitfulness. But 
we can be thankful for what activity there 
is in theology and hope that summertime 
lies ahead. 

The article hhs its title from the third of 
the attitudes described by the author. There 
is a “prospect for ecumenical theology.” The 
events of the last twenty-five years, notably 
Stockholm, Lausanne, Jerusalem, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras, culminating in the 
formation of the World Council of Churches, 
are sufficient evidence of stirrings in Chris- 
tendom. The ecumenical movement is not 
least an intellectual, theological develop- 
ment, and we are spared the references to a 
“theology for the ecumenical gospel” in an 
age which is familiar with the term, a 
“theology for the social gospel.” The Faith 
and Order movement has paralleled the Life 
and Work program so closely that neither 
has been allowed to claim ecumenicity for 
itself alone. The best part of the ecumenical 
spirit has been its willingness to face the 
reality of all sections of the church. Amer- 
ican big-business methods which might have 
wanted overnight to make all the churches 
subordinate to some kind of ecclesiastical 
holding company have been banished from 
the scene, and reliance has been placed on 
the slower method of each group’s finding 
itself in relationship to others and to the 
whole. In that method lies the possibility of 
and a prospect for ecumenical theology. 

It is not Professor Pauck’s intention, I be- 
lieve, to make each of the ‘“‘three main types 
of a new theological orientation” exclusive of 
the others. For there could be little prospect 
of ecumenical theology if it were set over 
against (1) “‘a radical theological liberalism” 
or (2) ‘‘a new evangelicalism.” He does find 
this liberalism “distinctly undenomination- 


al,” whereas the new evangelicalism is with. 


in the churches. He suggests that the ecy- 
menical theology has been nourished espe. 
cially within the theological seminaries. But 
surely it would be fatal if the seminaries 
came to be thought of as independent of the 
church in their teaching of ecumenicity. We 
need to remember that ‘‘ecumenical”’ as an 
adjective modifies “church” and can have 
little meaning apart from the Christian 
communion. The weakness of liberalism has 
been its independence of, not to say, disdain 
for, the congregations which at least bear 
the name of the church. The concern of the 
“radical theological liberalists” is described 
as belonging ‘“‘to those modern men who, 
emancipated from the Christian tradition, 
long for religious guidance amid the con- 
fusions and pressures of present-day living.” 
But the ecumenical theologian can hardly 
be guided by those “emancipated from the 
Christian tradition.” His concern is with 
that tradition. In the measure which theo- 
logical seminaries follow such theological 
liberalism they forfeit ecumenical leader- 
ship. 

This is not to say that all Christianity is 
encompassed within the traditional denom- 
inations. The church needs the criticism of 
those without to rouse it from complacency, 
indolence, and even arrogance. But the hope 
of the ecumenical theology rests upon those 
churches which have faithfully guarded the 
treasures of the communio sanctorum. It is 
significant that the conservative Episcopal 
church has been the leader in the Faith and 
Order movement. The early leadership of 
Life and Work came from the conservative 
Lutheran church, in the person of Arch- 
bishop Séderblom. The present executive 
secretary of the World Council represents 
the conservative Dutch Calvinistic tradi- 
tion. Ecumenicity, it seems, must flower as 
a natural development from churches whose 
roots go deep into the past. It will never 
come from withering criticism of uprooted 
individuals who interpret truth in highly 
subjective terms. 

Impatience is likely to be a fatal tempta- 
tion in the American field of ecumenical et 
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deavor. To some the older churches carry 
too much theological baggage, and these 
would hasten unity by reducing that bur- 
den. Some of our theological seminaries long 
ago substituted historical theology for dog- 
matics and now look to ecumenical theol- 
ogy to provide some of the vitamins in their 
dogmatic-deficient curriculums. Compara- 
tive theology may now compete with com- 
parative religions for the attention of stu- 
dents who have no standpoint of their own. 
But no ecumenical theology of value is like- 
ly to come from such quarters. 

We must actually devote ourselves to a 
conscientious study of the meaning of the 
various dogmatic traditions. Ecumenicity 
calls for more rather than less dogmatics. 
For in these dogmas, old-fashioned though 
their form may be, lie hidden the sources 
of what resistance the church has been able 
to muster against the atheism, agnosticism, 
and idolatry of our so-called “‘scientific secu- 
larism.” There is more of superstition 
abroad today than in the Middle Ages, 
though the idols are different and the fears 


cloaked in other forms. The ancient dogmas 
may be phrased in terms appropriate to 
other heresies than contemporary ones, but 
they contain a core of truth which is the 
heart of Christian theology. If we will learn 
how to phrase that eternal truth in ways 
which will identify modern falsehoods, the 
theologians of the churches may find how 
nearly they agree with each other. 

I agree with Professor Pauck’s statement 
that ecumenical theology “will be primarily 
an expression of an ecumenical spirit within 
the particular tradition prevailing in a given 
historic church.” It is to those in these his- 
toric churches that we must look for ad- 
vance. Upon the leaders of these churches 
rests a heavy obligation to interpret to their 
members that no church is true to its faith 
which does not promote the ecumenic spirit. 
For Christ is one, and the Christian church 
is one. And no theology is Christian which 
is not ecumenical. 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY 
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The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Edited by 
PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP. (“Library of Living 
Philosophers,”’ Vol. V.) Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University, 1944. xvi+ 
815 pages. $4 00. 

In the recently published Philosophy of Ber- 
trand Russell, every aspect of Russell’s thought, 
even where admittedly not “philosophical,” is 
discussed by experts, and these discussions are 
evaluated by the philosopher in sixty pages of 
delightful writing. Passing over the more tech- 
nical matters of logic and epistemology with 
which two-thirds of the book is concerned, I 
wish in this review to consider Russell chiefly 
as a moralist and critic of religion. 

In the opening essay on ‘‘My Mental De- 
velopment,” Russell gives us real help in under- 
standing his basic motives and values. His 
grandmother, by whom he was largely brought 
up, “had the Protestant belief in private judg- 
ment and the supremacy of the individual con- 
science’ and nurtured him on such texts as 
“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil” 
and ‘‘Be strong, and of a good courage.... for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.”’ His parents, who died when he was 
a very small child, were freethinkers, with ar- 
dent reformist tendencies derived from Mill. 
In a campaign for political office, his father, 
who had semiprivately remarked that the ques- 
tion of birth control should be referred to the 
medical profession, was accused of advocating 
infanticide and called a ‘‘filthy foulmouthed 
rake.” Russell’s acrid comment—‘‘The student 
of comparative sociology may be interested in 
the similarities between rural England in 1868 
and urban New York in 1940” (referring to the 
abuse heaped upon Russell himself at that time) 
—is not, one fears, wholly unjustified, even 
though there are some differences between the 
two cases. At the age of twenty-one, when Rus- 
sell first came to know “‘the main outlines of my 
parents’ lives and opinions,” he had himself 
already broken away from religious beliefs. 
However, to learn that his parents had preceded 
him in agnosticism and in the liberal political 
opinions which he had nourished through read- 
ings in his grandfather’s library must have come 
as confirmation and encouragement. It is also 


not surprising that a boy whose passion was 
mathematics and to whom religion had not, it 
seems, been presented by anyone of great in- 
tellectual power should have convinced himself 
that the arguments for religious doctrines are 
unsound. Is not one of the deepest causes of 
philosophical disagreement that some men in 
their early days encounter exceptional intel- 
lectual power chiefly in a religious, others chief- 
ly in a nonreligious, form? The effects of this 
difference, I am persuaded, are lifelong. 

Russell says he renounced belief in a First 
Cause upon reading Mill’s: ‘“‘My father taught 
me that the question, ‘Who made me?’ cannot 
be answered, since it immediately suggests the 
further question, ‘Who made God?’ ” Yet all 
that follows from the elder Mill’s contention js 
that the argument for a supreme cause cannot 
use as its major premise the statement that 
everything has a cause. But this never was the 
premise of the argument, but rather that every- 
thing whose nonexistence is possible (as shown 
by its not having always existed, or in some 
other way) depends for its existence upon some- 
thing whose nonexistence is impossible, or 
again, that everything which exists through 
another involves something which _ exists 
through itself. That whose nature is separable 
from existence requires a cause to render pos- 
sible the union of this nature with existence; 
but that whose nature it is to exist requires no 
cause for the possibility of its existence (it be- 
ing, just in itself, the cause, not of its possible, 
but of its necessary, existence). Now it is true 
that the distinction between self-existence and 
existence through another—necessary and con- 
tingent existence—lacks the seeming obvious- 
ness of the’ordinary idea of cause, so that what 
the young Russell was encountering was the 
subtlety of the theological problem. This sub- 
tlety might have attracted, rather than repelled, 
him had he known those able to do justice to it. 
Unfortunately, the classical treatments of this 
matter are crude and indeed, in my opinion, as 
in that of most modern philosophers, quite un- 
tenable. 

W must note another difficulty with re- 
ligion as Russell saw and sees it. During the 
first World War, he says, ‘“The War Office sent 
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for me and exhorted me to preserve a sense of 
humour. With great difficulty I refrained from 
saying that the casualty lists made me split my 
sides with laughter. No, I will not be serene and 
above the battle; what is horrible I will see as 
horrible, and not as part of some blandly benef- 
icent whole.”” For my part, not only do I feel 
this reaction to be humanly noble, | think it is 
also, though unawares, theologically sound. 
And I suspect with Russell that the attitude he 
is opposing is to be associated with “‘limited 
sympathies and a secure income.” The tradi- 
tional view of God as purely “‘impassive” and 
serene while men endure agonies on earth (if 
not in hell besides) makes God less even than a 
Bertrand Russell, makes limitation of sym- 
pathy carried to the absolute degree a divine 
attribute, with the implication that we should 
try to be likewise. Many of us have come to re- 
ject this view. There is no “‘blandly beneficent 
whole,” either of or beyond the world, but 
rather, as Whitehead and Berdyaev and Nie- 
buhr teach us, a divine who takes into himself 
the tragedy of the world and whose joy in his 
creation is a tragic joy. 

But why cannot or does not God prevent the 
tragedy? Russell, a propos of Leibniz, says: 
“Evil....may have been necessary in order 
to produce a greater good.”’ However, he adds: 
“the good may have been necessary in order to 
produce a greater evil. If a world which is partly 
bad may have been created by a wholly benevo- 
lent God, a world which is partly good may have 
been created by a wholly malevolent Devil. 
.... One is as likely as the other.” Only ‘‘op- 
timistic bias,’’ Russell thinks, has led to the neg- 
lect of the second or “unpleasant”’ possibility. 

Here I think Russell himself exhibits bias 
and a certain resultant lack of adequate analy- 
sis. First, a wholly malevolent devil is a pseudo- 
concept void of coherent meaning. No will can 
be bent wholly on evil done to others; for, with- 
out some element of sympathetic identification 
with others, one cannot even know that they 
exist as sentient beings. Sympathy, not hate 
or indifference, is the positive and expansive 
factor in social awareness and is in some degree 
presupposed by the negative factors. Moreover, 
cruelty springs from weakness, fear, envy, and 
other attitudes possible only to beings which are 
hot cosmic in scope and power. The cosmos 
could not be held together and ordered by ma- 
levolence, which, as Plato argued, is always part- 
ly divided against itself and is also incapable 


of an objective grasp of reality; but the cosmos 
could be held together by an all-sympathetic 
co-ordinator, a shepherd of all beings. In the 
second place, the theistic alternative to a devil- 
ish co-ordinator or no co-ordinator need not be 
the orthodox conception of a wholly absolute 
and blandly serene world dictator. I refer not 
to the idea that God may be imperfect either in 
good will or in power but to the possibility that 
perfection of power is quite other than the 
capacity for absolute coercion or dictation. 
Russell’s oversight here, I suggest, is that he 
has never understood how freedom is the core 
of individuality. The tragedy of existence may 
be due to the truth that value lies in spontaneous 
experiences, individual acts of feeling and 
thought, which, as such, could not be completely 
determined by any other individual or any an- 
tecedent conditions. God does not arrange the 
details of the world with a view to the exact 
amount of evil required for the greater good; 
he only subjects the self-arranging of necessarily 
partly free acts to a guiding influence whose 
principle is not the right mixture of good and 
evil but the right mixture of freedom and con- 
straint. There is no such mixture which would 
guarantee the elimination of evil; for if there is 
any freedom in a multiplicity of beings, there is 
potentiality of discord between them, a poten- 
tiality the total nonrealization of which is in- 
finitely unlikely. On the other hand, if there 
were no freedom, there would be neither good 
nor evil. Thus the right mixture of freedom and 
constraint is not one which would eliminate the 
risks of evil (and thereby also all opportunities 
for good) but rather one which provides the 
maximal surplus of opportunities over risks. 
This optimal balance of opportunity over risk 
may well be at a high, not a low, level of risk. 
The risks in a mouse’s life are trivial compared 
to those in a man’s, and so are the opportunities. 
This seems to express a law of value. Hence, the 
evil in the world does not necessarily mean 
either nonbenevolence or imperfection of power 
in God; for perfection of power is power to set 
the opportunity-risk relation at the optimal 
point. In view of the evil that nevertheless re- 
sults, the divine satisfaction in the world is not 
“bland” but tinged with vicarious suffering, 
like that of Bertrand Russell surveying human 
tragedies. 

Professor Brightman makes a valiant at- 
tempt, whose “truly Christian forbearance” is 
justly appreciated by Russell, to point out to 
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the famous philosopher that the possibilities for 
religious theory are not exhausted by orthodoxy 
and atheism. Russell, in fact, has nowhere done 
any justice to the view of God as neither simply 
infinite, absolute, independent nor simply finite, 
relative, and dependent, but rather with each of 
these sets of attributes in different aspects of his 
being. In his reply, Russell fails to make good 
this neglect and maintains only that he prefers 
the arguments for God’s existence in the older 
systems because at least they are definite (even 
though fallacious), whereas the newer systems, 
according to our illustrious writer, lack anything 
that can even pretend to be a proof. But while 
it may be true that the new form of natural 
theology has not (or until recently had not) 
developed formal proofs comparable in defi- 
niteness to the old, this is perhaps a temporary 
defect. And it might turn out that the fallacies 
in the older proofs were largely due to the at- 
tempt to justify an erroneous conception of 
God, in which case their failure is itself a par- 
tial argument for the true conception. The 
“finite-infinite’ God (Brightman) is a more 
complex and subtle conception (reminding one, 
in this respect, of the particle-wave concept of 
physics) than that of the merely infinite God, 
and so proofs for it might have to be more com- 
plex and subtle. But they might, for all that, be 
just as definite, and in addition they might be 
sound. The truth often is a bit complex and 
subtle. The older theologies were elaborated by 
men comparable in intellectual power to Rus- 
sell. Only as the newer view is elaborated by 
men of similar caliber (such as Whitehead), can 
we learn whether or not it can meet the criti- 
cisms of leading skeptics. Unfortunately, the 
latter, including Russell, rather ignore White- 
head than criticize him. 

I wish to suggest one argument which can 
be defended against the classical objections. The 
world is an ordered whole, at least to the extent 
that multitudes of beings coexist, that is to say, 
form tolerable environments for one another. 
There is frustration and conflict, but mainly 
things agree with and support one another. This 
vast mutual sustaining and co-operating of 
things either is due to myriads of causal agents, 
none sufficiently powerful to order the rest to 
each other, oris due to the control of the many 
agents by a single radically superior agent, set- 
ting limits to the rest and influencing all in the 
direction of harmony and some over-all design. 
Now the axiom here is that plurality of agents 
amounts, in the absence of a supreme agent, to 


chaos. (“‘Too many cooks spoil the broth” is an 
inadequate, but suggestive, indication of the 
principle.) From this axiom it clearly does not 
follow that the supreme agent will require a 
further agent to order itself to the lesser agents, 
The supreme agent will relate all to itself and 
itself to all. In this will be its supremacy. The 
cosmic agent alone can account for its own 
power over the things it controls. Such a cosmic 
agent, however, would not in every respect be 
infinite or absolute. To impose the cosmic order 
it does not have to determine absolutely the 
action of lesser agents. For the cosmic order js 
not absolute. Things do conflict and frustrate 
one another and only in the main are mutually 
harmonious. Therefore, the ground of this har. 
mony need not possess absolute power of de- 
termination; but it must possess absolute power 
to set some limits to the in-principle chaotic 
self-determinations of lesser agents. I cannot 
follow further here either the presuppositions or 
the conclusion of the argument for a finite- 
infinite God outlined in this paragraph. 
Russell’s inability to see any theoretical 
basis for theology is combined with an in. 
ability—less palatable to some of his fellow- 
skeptics—to see any theoretical basis for ethics. 
He proposes a strict dualism between scientific 
judgments of fact and necessarily nonscientific 
judgments of value. This dualism—which is 
deplored, but not, I think, decisively refuted, by 
contributors Lindeman and Buchler—might 
also be stated as that of means versus ends. The 
solution may lie in a more radical interpreta- 
tion of this distinction. The only end that is 
absolutely such is the maximizing of the value- 
content of the universe. Assuming that the 
cosmos has at any given time a total value- 
content and assuming a principle which meas- 
ures increase in this content, then it may be 
that science is competent to determine in de- 
tail the applications of the principle to fact, ex- 
cept—and it is a large exception—to the extent 
that imponderables of feeling and circumstance 
compel us to act upon intuitive hunches. But 
the basic principle of cosmic value-increase is 
purely metaphysical and theological. People like 
Lindeman (as he appears in this volume) and 
Buchler apply the principle without explicating 
it; Russell realizes what is involved in denying, 
or attempting to deny, it. Or, at least, he al 
most realizes it—for fully to realize it is, if I 
mistake not, to see that the denial is not gen- 
uinely conceivable. According to Russell, to say 
a desire is right is only to say that one desires 
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that others should also have the desire. Buchler 
(rightly) thinks this is not adequate, and Rus- 
sell himself admits that it does not satisfy his 
own feeling that some desires are really good and 
some not. For example, he does not know how to 
refute by any rational argument the, to him, 
detestable view that ‘‘good”’ is essentially “good 
for some master-race or class,” to which other 
men are to serve merely as means. 

Now here, as in the theological question 
(really the same question), it seems clear that 
Russell fails to see all the possibilities. “Good 
for all men” is not logically preferable to “good 
for some men” 7f, in either case, only human 
factors are considered; but this is because there 
is in purely human terms no logic, no rationale, 
of good at all. How can bits of happiness in 
several men, whether all mankind or only a 
class of men, be added together to make one 
good? The good is satisfaction, but there is no 
man whose satisfaction contains and sums up 
human satisfactions. Each man has only his 
own happiness. Nay, he does not have even that, 
for happiness as an ideal refers to the general 
course of life over years, and no one ever enjoys 
any happiness but that of a given moment. 
What is needed for a logic of good is some con- 
ception of how values can contribute to an 
inclusive value or satisfaction. Given that con- 
ception, then to maintain that the satisfactions 
of the master-race form a total not in any way 
increased by adding also those enjoyed by other 
men is to speak illogically. We can argue in 
aesthetic terms that whatever it be that puts 
together the various value-experiences in a 
superexperience must, on known aesthetic laws, 
derive depth and intensity from the contrasts 
between different types of included experiences, 
both of men and of other sentient beings. But 
what can such a superexperience be, if not the 
divine experience? The end is not just the good 
for me, the good for my class, or even for all 
mankind; the end is the good for me, the good 
for mankind, the good for all sentient beings 
as, ipso facto, also good for the one being which 
measures good and evil, because to it all hearts 
are open, whose service really is freedom be- 
cause it is precisely ovr joy in free action that, 
poured into the sympathetic experience of 
deity, constitutes our contribution to the divine 
joy, just as our avoidance of suffering for our- 
selves spares God the tragic participation in 
that suffering which his unlimited sympathy 
would involve, should the suffering occur. 

Several contributors discuss Russell’s theo- 


ries On social and political matters, and to some 
of the criticisms he replies in interesting and in- 
structive fashion. Thus, to Professor Bode’s 
contention that the philosopher’s educational 
views rest upon a false contrast between the 
individual and the community or between the 
man and the citizen, Russell replies, in part, 
that there is a conflict between the demands of 
world citizenship (which should be given priori- 
ty) and less inclusive associations. But he also 
seems to hold that the individual is more than 
the citizen, even the world citizen, whereas 
Bode’s view is that God himself (were the con- 
cept allowable) would have to behave as a 
citizen of the cosmos. Bode holds, too, that the 
notion of an individual as more or less inde- 
pendent of citizenship is partly a result of the 
illegitimate theological notion of absolute self- 
sufficiency. 

Here once more there is a neglected alterna- 
tive. If world citizenship must have priority 
over local citizenship, by the same principle the 
ultimate value (as the Stoics held) is cosmic 
citizenship. But if we suppose, as Russell feels 
driven to do, that the cosmos apart from this 
planet may be inanimate and unconscious, then 
cosmic citizenship must appear to us a concept 
of doubtful meaning. Further, unless the cosmic 
community is conceived as united in a divine 
experience, the contrast between citizen and 
individual cannot, in spite of Bode, be over- 
come, and the attempt to overcome it leads, as 
Russell says, to tyranny and the loss of inti- 
mate personal values. But if we understand 
the universal society to contain one ideally so- 
cial being, and this means not a being in every 
respect absolute or self-sufficient but one whose 
social appreciations are wholly adequate and 
unstinted (and who in this unique sense is in- 
deed a citizen), then we can carry through the 
insight that the individual just is a term of so- 
cial relations and also do justice to the fact that 
there are in every man values which do not 
fully express themselves in his relations to other 
men—values of individual feeling and aware- 
ness of nature and God, never wholly accounted 
for in communications to others—still less in 
any political arrangements. But such values are 
all communicated to God, and in the dim depths 
of awareness we enjoy this fact, from which 
arises our sense that we and all our values are 
just that much added to the whole. It should be 
a matter of note to those interested in religion 
that antitheistic philosophers seem unable to 
escape from such unlivable doctrines as that the 
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man is only the citizen or, at the opposite ex- 
treme, that the man is an individual whose con- 
nection with the universal social good is with- 
out rational principle. 

I apologize to those contributors to this 
volume whose essays I have ignored. Much of 
the work is of interest only to specialists in 
philosophy, especially in logic. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


The Bible Is Human: A Study in Secular History. 
By Louris Watts. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. xit+330 pages. $2.50. 
In this book Louis Wallis set out to do two 

things: to recover the facts of Israel’s history 

and to account for the origin of Israel’s ethical, 
monotheistic religion. He had a theory about 
the latter. He believed that Israel’s religion 
was the product of a peculiar interplay of socio- 
economic forces attending the Hebrew settle- 
ment and national development in Palestine. 

To understand them, one must have a clear and 

complete picture of the ‘‘secular’’ events of the 

Hebrew story from the entrance into Palestine 

until the time of the Exile. 

Wallis recognizes that the Hebrew historians 
were not scientists interested in tabulating his- 
torical facts as chronicle. They are propa- 
gandists who use historical data to prove the 
viewpoints they represent. They are inter- 
preters of history in terms of their particular 
views about religion or politics, be they Deu- 
teronomists, Judeans, or priestly editors. 
Strangely, he seems to think that the early 
prophets were more disinterested in their view 
of history. These various editors have sup- 
pressed data, warped them, and interpreted 
them in the interests they wished them to serve. 
They have not seen events as aspects of a socio- 
economic process governed by the law of cause 
and effect. Rather, they have attributed specific 
events to Yahweh whose plan for and way with 
Israel they think they know. This is the ‘‘su- 
pernatural” element Wallis is out to eliminate. 
He sets out to recover the facts of Israel’s story, 
to account for them as incidents in a socio- 
economic process and so to account for the 
origin of Jewish monotheism. To recover the 
facts the writer limits himself to the Bible as a 
source; he makes little use of archeological 
discoveries or of nonbiblical literary data from 
the ancient Near East. Throughout, one has the 


impression that Wallis feels that he is the first 
person to recognize that the Old Testament does 
not offer us history as chronicle. It is soon ap. 
parent that he is not interested in mere chronicle 
either. 

The writer is very keen at discovering his. 
torical data imbedded in the Old Testament 
editions of the record. He builds up a complete 
historical picture. At the time of Israel’s com. 
ing, Palestine was a land of city-states. The 
chiefs were “‘baals.’’ Their gods were also called 
baalim; and Wallis concludes that they were 
projections of the lords of the cities. These 
lords owned the land, and the land was a com- 
mercial commodity. Soon after entering Pales. 
tine, the Hebrew tribes destroyed three of these 
urban centers—Jericho, Bethel, and Shechem. 
These were the Joseph tribes who settled in the 
central highlands of Palestine and became 
known as “Ephraim.” These tribes worshiped 
Yahweh and, being nomads, held land to be 
communal and inalienable. Indeed, this was the 
core of their mishpat or “‘justice.’’ Under Saul 
this people formed a kingdom enjoying the co- 
operation of the tribes north of Esdraelon, in 
Gilead across the Jordan, and of Benjamin, their 
own extension to the south. Judah, Wallis 
maintains, is a much later development, really 
a creation of David. The tribal heads of Eph- 
raim are adonim. This rural aristocracy forms 
the core of Hebrew socioeconomic culture; and 
this, in turn, must be seen as the root of Hebrew 
ethical and religious development. “Shilo was 
the religious phase of the secular movement 
leading to monotheism.” Yahweh became 
adonai. 

Under David, Ephraim is enslaved by Ju- 
dah. The king of the united monarchy appeases 
the kinglets of the city-states and incorporates 
them into his realm. Yahweh and Baal become 
equated. There had previously been no tendency 
to Baal-worship in Ephraim. Now gradually the 
mishpat of Canaan becomes the rule of the 
Davidic monarchy. Finally, asserting its free 
traditions, Ephraim revolts and sets up its own 
government. But under the house of Omri, the 
Oppression of commercialism, highlighted by 
the Naboth case, reappears. There is another 
rural revolt, led by Elijah. For him the op- 
pression of the poorer landholders is the con- 
cern of Yahweh, for the neglect of Yahweh's 
mishpat of inalienability is the cause of their 
suffering. So this prophet stands “at the psy- 
chological inauguration”? of Hebrew religion in 
its unique sense as a religion of ethical justice. 
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For Elijah to ‘““know Yahweh” means to prac- 
tice the ancient mishpat and to be concerned 
for the oppressed. And so for all the prophets. 

Wallis considers the patriarchal narratives 
and the story of Moses devoid of historical 
foundation. They are simply legends reflecting 
the early history in Palestine. Jacob’s wives 
reflect early tribal associations. The stories of 
Esau and Jacob justify the subjugation of 
Edom. The blessing of Ephraim explains the 
decline of Manasseh in the Joseph ‘‘enclave.” 
Moses is a legendary reflection of Elijah. The 
Covenant Code is later than Elijah, reflects 
the Yahweh-Baal struggle, and emphasizes its 
socioeconomic character. Isaac’s story of the 
wells reflects Israel’s capture of the town of 
Gibbethon from the Philistines. The Joseph 
story is an Ephraimite saga about the enslave- 
ment of the north by Judah. This denial of 
historicity not only runs counter to the opinions 
of much critical scholarship today but also is 
essential to Wallis’ thesis that Yahwism, as an 
ethical religion, began with Elijah. Similarly, he 
is compelled to place the J document in the 
period of the Exile. 

According to Wallis, the ethical concept of 
deity developed in the north and, sponsored by 
the prophets, finds its way to Judah. There, 
however, the effort to organize society accord- 
ing to the principles of mishpat fails because 
foreign powers place on Judah’s throne kings 
who do not “know Yahweh” in this true sense. 
Judah is carried into captivity. There it dawns 
upon her spiritual leaders that, inasmuch as 
mishpat in Israel was made impossible by for- 
eign rulers, the rule of justice which Yahweh 
represents must be taught to all nations. So 
ethical monotheism is born. Wallis accounts for 
the rise of Israel’s religion as a result of a pecul- 
iar socioeconomic process in which the Elijah- 
Ahab struggle and the Exile are focal points. 
This was a secular process, similar to socio- 
economic processes anywhere; but its unique 
configurations in Israel (p. 172) account for 
monotheism. 

Many reacted very favorably to this book 
by Wallis. But two were sharply critical. One, 
Herbert G. May, expressed himself in an article, 
published in the Journal of Bible and Religion 
(May, 1944), entitled “A Sociological Approach 
to Hebrew Religion.” May is disturbed because 
Wallis has neglected the results of recent his- 
torical inquiry, both archeological and other- 
wise. He challenges Wallis’ denial of historical 
significance to the patriarchal narratives and to 


Moses and Samuel. He denies the theory held 
by Wallis of a pure Yahwism in early Israel. 
Above all, he rejects Wallis’ conclusion that 
Hebrew monotheism was a product of a socio- 
economic process. He asserts that it “‘grew out 
of” earlier conceptions of God, thanks to ‘the 
intrinsic creative character of Hebrew culture.” 
He charges Wallis with discounting the creativ- 
ity of individuals in the rise of Hebrew religion. 
And he denies that the Canaanite baals were 
local projections of human lords. He insists that 
the Ras Shamra materials have clearly shown 
that the local baals were integral aspects of a 
cosmic pantheon. May would insist that the 
Yahweh-Baal struggle was much more compre- 
hensive and involved, especially the rain-giving 
and fertilizing capacities of deity in an agricul- 
tural land. Wallis had forestalled consideration 
of this by stating that the flood at the battle 
recorded in the Song of Deborah had amply con- 
firmed to the Hebrews Yahweh’s power to give 
rain. May insists upon the sovereignty of per- 
sonal creativity and so denies that unconscious 
economic process, only one of the aspects of life 
to which persons react, can be determinative 
for religious thinking. : 

In the book review section of Christendom 
(winter, 1943) Professor Clarence T. Craig 
makes similar criticisms of Wallis’ book. He is 
convinced that Wallis lacks scientific detach- 
ment in his search for historical data and that in 
his account of the origin of Hebrew religion he 
has reduced God to a “‘concept.”’ 

In his replies—two privately published 
pamphlets and an article in the American Jour- 
nal of Economics and Sociology (July, 1944)— 
Wallis accuses his critics of a lack of social vision 
and denies the charges of “atheism.” It becomes 
clear that he is a crusader for a particular socio- 
economic point of view. He is deeply impressed 
by a theory developed by classical economists 
which says that an increase of population, 
necessitating the use of poorer lands, increases 
the income of those owning the better lands. 
If land is alienable, the owners become monopo- 
lists and form a political power-bloc. They buy 
up the poorer lands and shift the tax burden to 
industry. Wallis denies that he is a “single- 
taxer,’”’ but he is convinced that industry would 
flourish today if there were a material shift in 
the tax burden toward the landowners. He 
finds this process. of land monopolism taking 
place in the Old Testament, ‘“‘Baalism’’ making 
land a commercial commodity. The poor suf- 
fered. The prophets did not understand the 
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economic laws producing the poverty; they 
simply called for the old mishpat of Yahweh, 
making him the champion of the socially op- 
pressed. The Old Testament contains no pro- 
gram for social reform, but to a trained econo- 
mist it offers an illustration of a well-established 
economic law; and prophetic reaction to its 
evil results produced ethical monotheism. It 
becomes clear that Wallis is by no means coldly 
“objective.” He pleads for a doctrine which he 
admits is never recognized or developed in the 
biblical record but which he finds illustrated in 
Hebrew history. He recovers some historical 
material, but he does not recover the history of 
biblical religion. And he is extremely critical 
of all biblical religion after the early prophets. 
This dispute indicates that Wallis has not 
made it clear whether he thinks God deter- 
mines, or is determined by, the historical proc- 
ess in which he becomes manifest. Is Yahweh, 
somewhat analogous to the Communist party, 
simply the sign and ‘‘voice’’ of a mechanical 
and inexorable process, or is he the purposive 
and creative master of it? Professor Craig has 
concluded it is the former. Mr. Wallis denies it. 
In one of his replies he is much clearer on this 
point than anywhere in the book. He deplores 
the fact that the religious public today is un- 
appreciative of the idea “that God works 
through natural events, within the terms of 
secular cause and effect; that he speaks in the 
peculiar socioeconomic process of Hebrew 
history.” We might ask why God should speak 
only in Hebrew history! But the real point is 
that if the writer here ascribes purposive creativ- 
ity to God, he is simply stating the basic con- 
viction of the Hebrew “historians,”’ whose lack 
of historic objectivity he abhors. The Deuteron- 
omists and the other Hebrew writers thought of 
their own history, and ultimately of all history, 
as a record of the acts of God. They interpreted 
it as such. They believed that God had a plan; 
this plan was to be completed in historical form. 
Historical events either furthered or hindered 
the plan; they were marks of God’s power and 
greatness or of man’s opposition to God. Any 
unusual event furthering God’s plan, as they 
understood it, was a “miracle.” Socioeconomic 
processes and political events were simply items 
in the inclusive divine activity. Granting this 
realistic view of history, miracles and the ‘“‘su- 
pernatural” are simply poetic ways of affirm- 
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ing the dominance of personal creativity over 
impersonal forces. Only when the divine activi- 
ty is no longer conceived of as taking place jp 
the historical scene do miracle stories cease to 
have religious meaning. For the Old Testament 
writers, God is the lord of history and its de. 
terminer. He comes to creative consciousness jp 
persons living in the fellowship of Israel. This 
moral sovereignty distinguishes the Hebrew 
social Organism from modern totalitarianisms 
founded on faith in impersonal forces of blood, 
soil, or economics. One wonders how fully the 
writer of The Bible Is Human is aware of this 
distinction. 

The dispute serves to remind us of two fur- 
ther items, The first is that the truth or falsity 
of biblical religion is not established by testing 
the historical accuracy of the data incorporated 
in the documents that record it. This is a favor- 
ite fundamentalist habit which Wallis seems to 
apply in reverse. Factual accuracy and religious 
truth cannot be equated. The test of a religious 
outlook is whether it is validated in human ex- 
perience, whether it is the answer to a man’s 
sense of need. Further, the Judeo-Christian 
tradition must be taken as a whole. It is a single 
organic growth. Each successive phase is the 
product of all that precede it. The men who built 
it up were all convinced that God was active in 
history in a purposive way. Ultimately, the 
completion of God’s purpose was placed beyond 
history. This occurred before the advent of the 
Christian era. Wallis, in his privately published 
reply to Professor Craig, takes the latter to 
task for saying that the background of Christian. 
ity was the teaching of the first-century rabbis 
rather than the preaching of the eighth-century 
prophets. Wallis seems to fail to see that in 
Jesus we do not have just a recurrence of the 
religious outlook of the era of Elijah and Amos. 
Jesus is certainly an heir of the prophets; but 
he cannot be explained except by reference to 
the apocalyptists and rabbis as well, even 
though the interpretation these men had of the 
early experiences of Israel in Palestine may differ 
from that of Wallis. Simply using selected sec 
tions of this organic tradition of Hebrew- 
Christian religious development is not the way 
in which to support a religious outlook that 
can claim to be biblical in character. 


J. CoErT RyLaarspat 
University of Chicago 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Children of Light and the Children of Dark- 
ness. By REINHOLD NIEBUHR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. xilit+3190 
pages. $2.00. 

It is clear from this book that Dr. Niebuhr 
believes in democracy, but not for the reasons 
which most of its supporters advance. Most of 
these, he feels, are characteristic arguments of 
bourgeois thinkers; and it is not merely the 
individualism and libertarianism of the middle 
classes that he attacks but their “touching” 
confidence in a simple social harmony. These 
“children of light” never grasped the power of 
self-interest, so well understood and employed 
by the moral cynics, “the children of darkness.” 

Catholics and Protestants alike indulged 
this simple-minded faith in harmony and order, 
to the neglect of new forces coming up over the 
horizon; but secular idealists were still more 
naive in their optimism, because they lacked the 
restraining Christian doctrine of original sin. 
The idealists were therefore exploited by the 
sinister realists for the consolidation of econom- 
icand political power. Convinced of the identity 
of personal and corporate interest, the utilitari- 
an moralists played into the hands of the malign 
manipulators who could thus make their or- 
ganized power assume the lamb’s clothing of a 
higher creed of personal fulfilment. If democracy 
is to survive, this confusion must be realistically 
overcome. 

Similarly, faith in constitutional order bred 
overconfidence in the solvent power of a strong 
government, while pessimistic attacks on the 
state, viewing it only as a repressive force, 
failed to allow for the needed checks on the in- 
ordinate ambitions of the group and group lead- 
ets when these threatened personal rights. The 
tensions between tyranny and anarchy were not 
properly understood. The vital energies mani- 
fest in social life might become either destructive 
or creative. 

Three principles emerge to guide us: first, 
the individual needs the community for his own 
highest development; second, premature defi- 
nition of the limits of either individual or com- 
munal power can oversimplify the task and 

problem of democracy; and, third, the individ- 


ual has a meaning (spirit) which transcends all 
social forms and spells the real freedom which 
democracy seeks. And ‘‘the final question to 
confront the proponent of a democratic and 
free society is whether the freedom of a society 
should extend to the point of allowing these 
principles to be called into question.”’ Yet there 
is no basis for absolutist formulas here, for 
“democracy is a method of finding proximate 


solutions for insoluble problems”! 


Religion, therefore, occupies a paradoxical 
position in relation to social life; for it is relevant 
to every situation, yet ultimately irrelevant to 
any social process. Hence the acuteness of the 
discord in communities which embrace religious 
diversity, for men here differ at the point of 
solution of every question and yet feel their 
most precious truths to be untouched by social 
life. This is ground for seeing the fallacy of the 
notion of a universal community which does not 
recognize either the fact or the value of diver- 
sity. Attempts to overcome diversity in some 
uniformity (Roman Catholicism) and opposite 
efforts to achieve a ‘‘tolerance”’ that is virtual- 
ly indifference to community are alike unrealis- 
tic. ‘‘The solution ....demands that each 
religion, or each version of a single faith, seek 
to proclaim its highest insights while yet pre- 
serving an humble and contrite recognition of 
the fact that all actual expressions of religious 
faith are subject to historical contingency and 
relativity.” 

For my part, I know no better definition of 
the liberalism Niebuhr means to attack than 
this last sentence. It would appear that once 
again he is furiously bayoneting a straw man. 
The more he writes, the more apparent it be- 
comes that the virtue of his utterances lies not 
in their cumulative argument but in their inci- 
dental penetration to the self-deceiving shams 
of sophisticated thinkers and in their startling 
illumination of familiar concrete problems whose 
solution we may be in danger of taking for 
granted. For instance, the final bases offered for 
world community are surely banal enough. 
They are: “‘a stable accord between the great 
powers’’; prevention of “the power, by which 
initial unity is achieved, from becoming tyranni- 
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cal”; and “a faith which is not too easily de- 
stroyed by frustrations” (i.e., the Christian 
faith in Christ as one whose virtue man ought 
to seek but cannot attain in history and in God, 
who resolves the perpetual contradictions of hu- 
man life). 

Dr. Niebuhr obviously rides with whip and 
rowel rather than with a guiding rein. 


EpwIN E. AUBREY 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Slavery and Freedom. By NIcoLAS BERDYAEV. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
271 pages. $2.75. 

This is a significant book, principally be- 
cause it makes more explicit than any of the 
author’s previous books his anarchism. Here, it 
appears, is the meeting-point between his social 
philosophy and his Christian theology. 

The Preface contains an extremely interest- 
ing autobiographical note which shows that, as 
a young man, Berdyaev, while attracted by the 
Marxist philosophy, retained an aristocratic in- 
dividualism. This viewpoint he now character- 
izes as ‘“‘anti-hierarchical personalism”’; and it 
is worth noting that he was greatly attracted to 
Ibsen and to Nietzsche, gaining from the latter 
a strong aversion to rationalism and moralism. 
This antirationalism found Berdyaev receptive 
because he had already plumbed with Dostoev- 
ski the deeps of human personality; but it was 
from Béhme that our author got the metaphysi- 
cal foundation for his philosophy. 

Jakob Bohme, the seventeenth-century 
mystic, had looked into the unfathomable abyss 
of reality and found there something more fun- 
damental even than God: freedom, meonic free- 
dom, the freedom of nonbeing. In this Ungrund 
the rational contrasts between light and dark- 
ness, good and evil, lost their meaning; for there 
primal energy took no definable form. “The 
spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 

Man is born in freedom, and so is God; so 
that all formal definitions of God lack basic 
reality, and, besides, man is in his freedom inde- 
pendent even of God. All forms are shackles on 
freedom. Hence the personality, as an expres- 
sion of this free spirituality, must contradict 
all forms. In politics this can only mean anar- 
chism; in religion it will stand in opposition to 
all objective forms whether of ecclesiasticism or 


of creed. This view was developed at great 
length in his Spirit and Reality; it is repeated 
in the present volume. 

Berdyaev insists that he is neither a socialist 
nor an individualist, as those labels are usually 
understood. He will not admit the supremacy of 
society over the individual; nor will he allow the 
individual to find his meaning save in the uni. 
versal which he expresses. ‘‘Concreteness is the 
actualization of universality.” 

In this book the theme is elaborated, rather 
verbosely and repetitiously, by contrast with 
different forms of slavery to which man is ad. 
dicted. Because “being” is a conceptual form, 
man is in reason enslaved to being. When God 
becomes an objectification of human thought, 
then man is enslaved by that; and the divine 
freedom is itself lost. In framing for himself a 
cosmos, that is to say, an order, man falls into 
slavery to nature; and, in making personality a 
result of social relations, man becomes a slave of 
society. In creating instruments of social con- 
trol through civilization and culture, man him- 
self falls into servitude to them. And man falls 
slave to himself in egocentricity, by becoming 
subordinate to his own ideals. This is the subtle 
pride of the humble. 

In human history the state similarly becomes 
a slave to sovereignty, landing eventually in 
the terrible slavery of totalitarian government. 

At this point Berdyaev’s anarchism receives 
more precise formulation. The familiar form of 
political anarchism is materialistic, eventuating 
in mob control. “The religious truth of anar- 
chism consists in this, that power over man is 
bound up with sin and evil, that a state of per- 
fection is a state where there is no power of man 
over man, that is to say, anarchy” (pp. 147- 
48). And this he identifies with the Kingdom of 
God. By the same sort of argument he exposes 
the slavery of man to war and to nationalism 
and analyzes the perils of aristocracy and of the 
bourgeois spirit, the one a slavery to inherited 
qualities, the other an enslavement to acquired 
property. But revolution is also slavery, for it 
breeds terror, and “terror is the loss of freedom” 
(p. 195), while collectivism is always authori- 
tarian. Finally, man is caught by the lures of 

sex and of aesthetic beauty, and enslaved in 
eroticism and aestheticism, missing love and 
beauty in their freedom. 

The ultimate freedom is man’s “victory over 
fear and death,” for here man asserts his spirit- 
uality, his freedom from domination by that 
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which is external to himself. The grand excep- 
tion to this is when man turns to God, not to 
some idea of God, but to God the subject who 
is no slave to egocentricity and power and 
therefore does not enslave man. Man finds 
liberation but without cessation of conflict: this 
is the dialectic of life, and it is best expressed in 
creativity. 

Sociologists who are at all interested in 
philosophy will be stimulated and challenged by 
the book, for Berdyaev knows European socio- 
logical literature. Christians concerned for the 
social gospel should read the book for its cri- 
tique of many of their favorite assumptions. 

The difficulty which this reviewer experi- 
enced throughout was the attempt to state any 
philosophy in terms which contradict the value 
of all formal statement. If all objectification is 
false, and all thought involves objectification, 
then where shall we find guides to living? The 
resort to a formless freedom is hard to distin- 
guish from chaos, from which the only rescue is 
some sort of formalization whereby sheer spirit- 
ual activity becomes creative. For creativity al- 
ways presupposes novelty. The new, however, 
can be identified only by contrast with the old; 
and such comparison is a comparison of forms. 

Berdyaev’s revolt against formalism and ra- 
tionalism is in many respects healthy, but it 
runs the worst risks of what it is, despite his dis- 
claimers: anarchy. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


On Godmanhood. By VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by PETER 
P. Zousorr. New York: International Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 233 pages. $3.75. 
Vladimir Solovyev (1853-1900) has long 

been widely recognized as the pre-eminent 

Christian philosopher of modern Russia, one 

whose influence is strongly marked on Berdyaev, 

Lossky, Boulgakov, Florensky, and other 

thinkers of our own or recent times. Unfortu- 

nately, few of his writings are available in Eng- 
lish. The translation of his ‘Lectures on God- 
manhood,” one of his earliest yet most pro- 
found works, was greatly to be desired. This 
work Peter Zouboff has undertaken. 

The translation on the whole is very good, 
and the task can have been no easy one. At 
times we could wish for a little less literal trans- 


lation and a little more paraphrasing for the 
sake of clearness of thought and fluency of ex- 
pression. Page 226 is a good example of this. 
Some additional footnotes might have helped. 
Nachalo, which means sometimes “beginning,” 
sometimes “principle,” ought generally to be 
translated by the second of these words when 
preceded by “divine” or ‘“human’’—otherwise 
confusion results (e.g., p. 226). Solovyev’s work, 
The Religious Foundations of Life (p. 17), ought 
rather to be translated The Spiritual Founda- 
tions of Life (Dukhovniya). 

There is a valuable introduction sketching 
the life of Solovyev, with a brief discussion of 
his alleged “conversion” to Roman Catholicism 
and ‘the background of Solovyev’s ideas, and 
an excellent exposition of the place of “God- 
manhood” in his philosophy. The discussion of 
the background is good and does justice to the 
influence of the mystical thought of St. Gregory 
Palama and other great Christian thinkers upon 
him. One would welcome, however, at least a 
brief treatment of the influence of Spinoza (so 
powerful in Solovyev’s writings until nearly the 
end), of Leibnitz, of Yurkevitch, and perhaps 
of Ivanov-Platonov. 

Dr. Zouboff’s discussion of ‘“Solovyev, 
Philosopher, Mystic, Poet,’ is informative. 
One might desire a further critique of Solov- 
yev’s thought, especially during the earlier pe- 
riod, for example, the incompatibility between 
his mystical intuitions and his metaphysics. 
The question of Solovyev’s “conversion” to 
Roman Catholicism is treated as well as could 
be expected in the compass of a half-dozen 
pages. One might wish that some of the theo- 
logical views of the philosopher during his pro- 
Roman period, especially those relating to 
church authority, had been examined. These 
are, to the mind of this reviewer, quite incom- 
patible with the official position of Roman 
Catholicism, as defined by Pius IX and the 
Vatican Council, and Solovyev could not have 
failed to be aware of this incompatibility. The 
omission of such an analysis, however, is shared 
by most of Solovyev’s biographers and critics. 

For Solovyev, religion is the connection of 
man and the world with an unconditional Prin- 
ciple, the source and focus of all that exists. 
In practice contemporary religion often falls 
short of what is implied in this definition and, 
by neglecting the rights of matter and the social 
question, supplies a limited, conditional justi- 
fication to positivism and socialism. 
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The old traditional form of religion has ‘issued 
forth from the faith in God, but it has failed to carry 
out this faith to the end. The modern extra-religious 
civilization proceeds from the faith in man, but it, 
too, remains inconsistent—does not carry its faith 
to its [logical] end. But when both these faiths, the 
faith in God and the faith in man, are carried out 
consistently and realized in full, they meet in the 
unique, complete and integral truth of Godmanhood 


[p. 99]. 


This is the central thesis of Solovyev in 
these lectures, and it is led up to and sustained 
by practical, metaphysical, and epistemological 
considerations as well as by the data supplied 
by religious intuitions and experience and by 
the christological dogmas of the church. There 
will, of course, be objections raised from various 
camps. The reconciliation and synthesis of the 
tenets of various philosophical schools, brilliant 
as it is, will seem to some too simpliste, verbal 
rather than real. The idea of an eternal human- 
ity, of a “Sophia,”’ which is at once within the 
divine being and the soul of the world that ex- 
ists, is not free from tendencies toward pan- 
theism and monism, which are elsewhere re- 
pudiated by Solovyev and which are certainly 
as alien to his main thought and to his religious 
intuitions as they are to orthodox Christianity 
itself. Yet the work is a profound one, and it is 
difficult to believe that its author was still in his 
early twenties when he delivered these lectures. 
His metaphysical system seems to have sprung 
into existence all at once, Minerva-like, from 
the philosopher’s head and to have been little 
modified during the rest of his life, though his 
thought was changing very radically when his 
premature death cut it short. 

It is to be regretted that the titles of the 
books listed in the Bibliography have not, for 
the most part, been translated into English. 
And there is surely little point in listing the 
place of publication.as ‘“Parizh” (elsewhere 
“Paris”), though perhaps there is some excuse 
for “Moskva.” It is confusing to find now “St. 
Petersburg,” now “Leningrad.” It is not helpful 
to find a date given as “Janvaria 1”—or to 
find reference to “Otets (Father) Boulgakov.” 
There are many misprints, and the book needs 
an index. 

In spite of minor blemishes, however, the 
work is a valuable one and will fill a real need. 


WILLIAM H. DuNPHY 


St. Mark’s Clergy House 


The Cross and the Eternal Order. By HENry VW, 


Ciark. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, 
319 pages. $2.50. 


This book is a study of the Christian doc. 


trine of the Atonement. It is not the first theo. 
logical work by the author. The theological 
learning and mature reflection which commend 
these pages have been solidly wrought by such 
previous books as The Philosophy of Christian 
Experience and Liberal Orthodoxy. A Congre- 
gational minister and later head of St. John’s 
School, Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, Dr. Clark 
is now living there and has placed a suggestive 
and frankly theological restatement of one of 
the most important Christian doctrines at our 
disposal. Professor C. H. Dodd observes in the 
Foreword that he has found in this book “both 
stimulus to thought and fresh illumination,” 
and in this judgment I gladly concur. 
Previous theories of the Atonement have, ac- 
cording to the author, been either expiatory or 
moral. The principal defect of both approaches 
to the problem has been their failure to con- 
struct “‘an organic and vital connection be- 
tween Christ’s essential Deity ....and His 
work in the redemption of man” (pp. 76-77). 
Dr. Clark finds in Paul’s ‘‘thought series” set 
down in Col. 1:14-20 the clue to such a connec- 
tion. Here Christ not only is viewed as Creator 
and as Redeemer but his immanent activity in 
the world which he has both made and redeemed 
is constantly kept in view. Paul’s “Christus im- 
manent” (p. 180) is and remains the focal point 
for his understanding of the ‘‘Christus Creator” 
and the “Christus Redemptor.” This imma- 
nence is uniquely defined by the apostle in 
terms of the cross and the resurrection. And 
what is unique about it is this: the Atonement 
is regarded as part and parcel of the world or- 
der without surrendering what may be called 
its “once-ness.” It is not a process (whether of 
incarnation or of character development), as 
moralistic theories tend to assert. Nor is it 4 
single act which can be only forensically ot 
liturgically repeated for succeeding generations. 
The peculiar discernment of Paul was that “in 
the immanence of Christ there had been 4 
break, or at any rate a change in approach of the 
life-giving impulse out of which it came” (pp. 
148-49). The significance of this change is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clark, twofold: (1) the local 
Christ becomes, thereby, the universal Christ 
and (2) the sin, in consequence of which the 
world and man departed from the Creator's 
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purpose is, thereby, set at nought (Christ died 
unto sin) and a new path to the fulfilment of 
the Creator’s purpose is established in the 
world. 

The long sixth chapter in which these mat- 
ters are developed is worth the whole book. It 
is followed by timely suggestions regarding the 
importance of right thinking about the Atone- 
ment for preaching and evangelization. Here 
are ample compensations for the somewhat 
repetitious anticipations and résumés of the 
argument as the discussion goes along. Here, 
too, the critical questions gather. Why, for ex- 
ample, does Dr. Clark extol Paul’s “thought 
series” and then begin with a much too familiar 
theistic account of the divine idea in the mak- 
ing of the world? Does Paul’s anthropology 
really recommend a “‘personality which by its 
own choice and act drops itself into God’’? Is 
it not possible that chapter 5 of Romans is prior 
to and as important as chapter 1 of Colossians, 
if one is really going to rethink the doctrine of 
the Atonement under the guidance of the 
apostle? Perhaps Dr. Clark should have turned 
the title of his book around. 

PauL LEHMANN 


Wellesley College 


Highroads of the Universe: An Introduction to 
Christian Philosophy. By J. GLOVER JOHN- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1944. 316 pages. $2.50. 

This volume is a brief introduction to Chris- 
tian philosophy for high-school students and 
others whose education in the subject is at this 
level. It is a rapid survey in three units: (1) a 
study of some outstanding facts from physical, 
biological, and psychological sciences in relation 
to religion; (2) brief summary studies on man, 
world religions, Jesus of Nazareth, God, sacred 
literature, prayer, evil, and immortality; and 
(3) a treatment of some issues in social philoso- 
phy: the individual and society, the Kingdom of 
God, the church, interracial antagonism, inter- 
class conflict, and international strife. 

This volume has grown out of the author’s 
teaching courses in Christian philosophy in 
Mount Hermon, a preparatory school for boys. 
It would be a mistake to assume that this work 
is suitable for college courses, unless it be used 
at the beginning of a Freshman course, with 
students denied previous education of this kind, 


to present to them some main issues to be 
studied thoroughly in a series of courses in 
philosophy. 

Some suggestions for improvement of this 
work: 

1. In beginning such a study, the students 
should face the problem: ‘“‘“How do we know?” 
After discovering the bases they are using to 
support their own beliefs, they may well be in- 
troduced to the methods used by philosophy 
and the sciences. 

2. The question of the worth of Christian 
philosophy in relation to other philosophies in 
our culture may well be raised by adding a sum- 
mary of main emphases in these philosophies as 
brought out, for example, in The Clue to His- 
tory by John Macmurray. 

3. In chapter iv and especially in the last 
paragraph (p. 54), the author asks, ‘“‘Do religion 
and science conflict?’ He replies, “Decidedly 

” The students should discover that vulgar, 
uncriticized religious thought and action does 
conflict with the body of facts presented by the 
sciences and that pseudo-scientific beliefs and 
practices conflict with intelligent religious be- 
liefs and practices. 

4. The author classifies electricity, life, 
mind, and God as irreducibles (p. 103) and as- — 
sumes that their ultimate nature is beyond hu- 
man knowledge (p. 40). Further clarification is 
needed here by pointing out that we cannot 
know the ultimate nature of any object or proc- 
ess except in terms of the operations which it 
performs. 

5. The author suggests that God is “back of 
the irreducibles” (p. 50). Alfred North White- 
head, Henry Nelson Wieman, and others have 
supplied the corrective to this common fallacy 
with the result that we do have demonstrable 
knowledge, as absolute as any other knowledge 
we have, proving that there is a God. Yet in 
a footnote (p. 103) the author says: ‘““No one 
can by absolute demonstrable knowledge prove 
that there is a God.” In the section on social 
philosophy he has some profound statements: 


The corollary of the stability of human nature is 
that it is not susceptible to rapid change [p. 286]. 

Social progress is made by self-criticism within 
the group resulting in changes for the better by the 
group..... The early stages of most progressive 
movements are practically always interpreted as 
irritation rather than stimulation [p. 287]. 

Unless transformation . .. . takes place genuine- 
ly and voluntarily from within, it is a law of nature 
that the time will come when an opposite reaction 
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.. will take place. This has always been the 
tragedy of coercive and therefore premature reform 
[pp. 290-91]. 


The author’s work with preparatory-school 
boys as a teacher of Christian philosophy is 
especially significant in these times, for only a 
few young people of this age group are afforded 
this much-needed opportunity. 


WILLIAM S. MINOR 
Earlham College 


Naturalism and the Human Spirit. Edited by 
YERVANT H. Krikorian. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. x+3097 
pages. $4.50. 

This book is important both for its historica] 
significance and for its intrinsic merit, although 
the first overshadows the second. It proclaims 
that the dominant philosophy in the United 
States is naturalism and that its dominance is 
still increasing. It does more than proclaim. It 
demonstrates and exemplifies. The greatest liv- 
ing philosophers as determined by selections 
made for Living Philosophies, edited by Paul 
Schilpp, are naturalists; but this book is by 
younger men. This oncoming generation is even 
more clearly and pronouncedly naturalistic. 

The purpose of this volume is twofold. It is 
first to show that the new naturalism is not 
“reductionist,” as were some naturalisms of 
other times and as is logical positivism today. 
It is as deeply concerned to defend and interpret 
morals, religion, and all the high values known 
to man as is any sort of philosophy. On the other 
hand, it is implacably opposed to supernatural- 
ism and every kind of transcendentalism. To 
demonstrate the position of naturalism in op- 
position to all transcendentalism is the second 
purpose of this book. 

This new naturalism is distinguished from 
every other kind of philosophy on two points: 
(1) the method of inquiry which it upholds and 
(2) the metaphysical categories which it em- 
ploys. The only method by which we can know 
anything at all, it claims, is the method of ra- 
tional empiricism. This is also called ‘‘the scien- 
tific method,” providing one recognizes that 
this means a method applicable to morals, re- 
ligion, and every high emprise. Its metaphysical 
categories are best stated by William R. Dennes, 
in his contribution bearing the title ““The Cate- 
gories of Naturalism.” These are quality, rela- 


tion, and event. Quality is what we apprehend 
by sense and feeling, such as color, sound, joy, 
sorrow. Relation is the structure by which qual- 
ities are distinguished and related as pertaining 
to distinguishable events, occurring here or 
there, now or then. Event is process, ongoing, 
transition. Analysis of the nature of anything 
that can come within the scope of human cog. 
nition and experience reveals that it must al- 
ways be some structure of interrelated events 
having qualities. 

Dennes is at great pains to show that these 
metaphysical categories do not predetermine in 
any way what empirical inquiry may discover 
within the unlimited range of time-space-mat. 
ter-society-history. In this respect the new 
naturalism differs from the older which took 
matter and motion as its basic categories. Event, 
quality, and relation are more flexible and more 
readily applicable to everything whatsoever, 

Perhaps the neatest statement of the nature 
of naturalism is also in the words of Dennes. 
He says that naturalism denies that “events re- 
quire, for their occurrence or for their explana- 
tion, reference to transcendental grounds, or- 
ders, causes, purposes, Dinge an sich.” Other- 
wise stated, it asserts that anything having 
causal efficacy must be some structure of events. 
Process is the ultimate cause. There cannot be 
anything back of process to “make it go.” Cause 
is some structure of process and cannot be other 
than process. This we know by analysis of the 
nature of causation. 

There are fifteen contributors, as follows: 
John Dewey (the only elder philosopher), 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Sidney Hook, Abraham 
Edel, Eliseo Vivas, Herbert W. Schneider, 
George Boas, Edward W. Strong, Thelma Z. 
Lavine, Ernest Nagel, Yervant Krikorian, Wil- 
liam R. Dennes, Harry Todd Costello, Harold 
A. Larrabee, and John Herman Randall. We 
have discussed only the statement of Dennes, 
not because it is necessarily superior to all the 
others, but because it lends itself more readily to 
a very brief statement of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the new naturalism. We judge 
these distinguishing characteristics to be what 
the reader would seek in a review of this book. 
There are a number of excellent contributions. 
Only limitation in space prevents discussion of 
them. 

Naturalism is as old as any philosophy but 
has been suppressed during most of the Chris- 
tian Era and has not had opportunity to de- 
velop. In that sense it is immature or unde- 
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veloped. It is masterful in dealing with the nat- 
ural sciences, their method, their findings, and 
what these entail concerning the nature of 
things. It is not nearly so mature in dealing 
with religion and ethics, but its discussion of 
aesthetic value is excellent. 


HEnryY N. WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


Between Heaven and Earth. By FRANZ WERFEL. 
Translated by Maxim Newmark. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1944. 252 pages. 
$3.00. 

Franz Werfel is known to most Americans 
as the author of a deservedly successful novel, 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, and the prize- 
winning film, The Song of Bernadette. The 


present work shows him in a new light to most » 


of us, though three of the four chapters, about 
half the book, were published in German be- 
teen 1930 and 1937. 

The four chapters are called ‘Of Man’s 
True Happiness,” “Realism and Inwardness,”’ 
“Can We Live without Faith in God?” and 
“Theologoumena.” The last chapter, which is 
new, contains sections on the mystery of the 
Incarnation, on the sacredness of property, a 
few words on sin, on seeing God, on Christ and 
Israel, and “‘profane addenda.” 

The main theme, transposed into various 
keys, is that our age suffers from the social and 
moral effects of naturalistic nihilism and from 
our lack of spiritual humility and understand- 
ing of the spirit of Christ. 

Werfel prefixes to the book a quotation from 
Goethe’s notes to the West-dstlicher Diwan: 
“The essential, only and profoundest theme of 
the history of the world and of mankind, to 
which all others are subordinate, is the conflict 
between skepticism and faith.” This review has 
no direct concern with Goethe but may point 
out that the remark quoted has not been as 
judiciously used by Werfel as by Goethe him- 
self. It is true that the conflict between skepti- 
cism and faith has been an essential part of the 
intellectual and moral history of Western man, 
but it is equally true that science has its faith 
and that traditional religion has its skepticism. 

Werfel has devised some ingenious parables 
and has given effective satirical sketches of 
fascism and rampant nationalism; he has also 
shown rare penetration into the process of artis- 
tic creation and its spiritual implications. But 
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most of his postulates, seemingly offered as 
original discoveries, are far from being so. For 
example, the “axiom” that “without imagina- 
tion there can be no reality” was stated, among 
others, by Goethe in his Conversations with 
Eckermann. The author exposes himself to 
ridicule for his pompousness when he writes: 
“T am therefore firmly convinced that .... 
before factual communication there was poet- 
ry.” This theory or one very much like it was 
discussed by the ancient philologists and was 
argued at length by Vico in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

But the few genuine insights and original 
ideas are heavily overshadowed by the bump- 
tious, wilful, confused, and sophistical argu- 
ments. Though Werfel has considerable learn- 
ing, he has an even more remarkable supply of 
learned ignorance. A thoughtful reader will often 
be provoked into repeating the remark attrib- 
uted to an American humorist: “It’s better not 
to know so much than to know so much that 
ain’t so.” Moreover, Werfel has set up and 
knocked down so many straw men that the 
fallen bodies of his few real opponents are en- 
tirely concealed by the straw flying out of the 
dummies. If the author! or any of his friends 
demands detailed proof of these charges, the 
reviewer will be glad to supply them with the 
editor’s consent to a longer review. 

Perhaps the reader may wonder why a re- 
view written by a theologian (or a philologist) 
and published in a theological journal should be 
so critical of a would-be champion of theology 
against naturalism. The reason is simply that 
such pseudo-learning and pseudo-profundity 
“darken counsel” and do as much harm as the 
arguments of Job’s friends. The evils of civiliza- 
tion are caused not by naturalists or by theolo- 
gians but by evil men, whether they happen to 
be scientists or believers in Christianity. Instead 
of romantic attacks on naturalism by theolo- 
gians, professional or amateur, civilization is 
in need of co-operation between spiritual sci- 
entists and intelligent theologians. When the 
Hebrew prophets said that man shall not live 
by bread alone, they were addressing the rich 
and powerful, and not the poor (as will be plain 
from Deuteronomy and other prophetic writ- 
ings). And, as the Book of Proverbs wisely says, 
“He who mocks the poor, blasphemes his Mak- 
er.” There are times when the argumentum ad 
hominem is not only permissible but mandatory. 


‘ Word of Franz Werfel’s death has been received 
since the writing of this review. 
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For that reason the reviewer must express 
skepticism about the good faith of an argument 
for the ‘‘sacredness of property”? made by a 
presumably wealthy resident of Beverly Hills. 


RatpH Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Art and Poetry. By JACQUES MARITAIN. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 104 pages. 
$1.75. 

This recent work of Maritain’s offers to the 
American public a most welcome continuation 
of the inquiry into the essence of art, begun al- 
most a generation ago in Art and Scholasticism. 
Art and Poetry constitutes the second part of a 
work, Frontiers of Poetry, of which only the 
first chapter, appended to the English transla- 
tion of Art and Scholasticism, has so far been 
available to the American public. The connec- 
tion between Art and Poetry and the older work 
is intimate. The former should be read not mere- 
ly as an epilogue to, but as the final -clarifica- 
tion of, the thoughts Maritain had developed in 
Art and Scholasticism. 

The first chapter of Art and Poetry deals with 
three modern painters—Chagall, Rouault, and 
Severini; the second chapter, called “Dia- 
logues,” contains a number of “Réflexions,” 
mostly on contemporary French literature and 
with special emphasis on Gide and Mauriac. 
Only the last chapter plunges into the depths of 
metaphysics. 

The lightness and apparent incoherence of 
the composition is one of the secret merits of 
the book. These pages, written over a number 
of years, seem to invite casual reading. But the 
reader becomes gradually aware of a unifying 
vision which, without dimming the precision of 
individual observations, reveals their full sig- 
nificance only in relation to the central idea. 
What this idea is, the title of the book does not 
disclose. “Art and Theology,” or even ‘Art as 
Theology,” would be more indicative. Even 
here Maritain’s restraint may not be without 
purpose. He leads the reader into his spiritual 
world unawares. The pages on modern painters 
are some of the most sensitive art criticism we 
have read in a long time. 

ut the drift of this criticism is indicated in 
every passage. “Chagall knows what he says; 
he does not perhaps know the range of what he 


says. That St. Francis would have taught to 
him, as to the larks.’’.On the scale of this verdict 
one senses a weight heavier than that of aesthet- 
ic pleasure. Yet even this is legitimate and ex. 
quisite art criticism. 

In the second chapter, theology and poetry 
are brought together with a firmer grasp. “A 
bird’s song,” we read in “Dialogues,” “‘is never 
anything but the song of the eternal law, in an 
obedient creature.” One thinks of St. Thomas’ 
definition of natural law as the rational crea- 
ture’s participation in the divine law. The rela- 
tion of Maritain’s aesthetics to Thomist episte- 
mology, a significant blend of Renaissance and 
medieval thought, is probably the pivotal point 
in his philosophy of art. It determines his evalu- 
ation of works of art and leads to value judg- 
ments which are sometimes wrong (as in the 
case of Picasso), but more often unexpectedly 
profound. 

Dostoevski’s work, writes Maritain, has a 
“metaphysical pathos because the beings who 
move about it are, to a certain degree, in the 
same relation to the thought that creates them, 
as men are to God.” It is this thought which leads 
to the concluding chapter, an inquiry into the 
nature of the creative idea. In an original and 
profound interpretation of the comparison be- 
tween the artist and God, Maritain elucidates 
the affinity ‘“‘between the creative human idea, 
in spite of all that it drains from alien servi- 
tudes, and the creative idea par excellence 
which is all liberty with regard to the object— 
formative and not formed.” 

This is not the place for a critical analysis of 
these thoughts. The reader may find them no 
less inspiring as cosmology than as aesthetics, 
and it may suffice here to point out that Mari- 
tain’s metaphysics of art appears surprisingly 
fruitful from the viewpoint of art criticism. His 
demonstration of the essentially unpoetical na- 
ture of surrealism is no less a case in point than 
his splendid insights into the nature of artistic 
vision and its relation to the final work. 

Maritain’s approach to art and poetry seems 
to be symptomatic. Poets like Eliot and Auden 
have recently sought to anchor the value judg- 
ments of aesthetics in the realms of metaphysics 
and theology. The metaphysician, Maritain, 
on the other hand, hails the functionalism of an 
art which is becoming conscious of its place ina 


universal order. 


OTTO VON SIMSON 


University of Chicago 
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Men and Saints: Prose and Poetry. By CHARLES 
Pecuy. Rendered into English by ANNE 
and JULIAN GREEN. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1944. 299 pages. $2.75. 

This is the second selection from Péguy 
offered to us by Pantheon Books. Basic Verities 
appeared a year or two ago. As in other books of 
this series, the French and the English transla- 
tion are presented facing each other. The trans- 
lation by Julian Green and his sister is beauti- 
fully done, and the former’s Preface well pre- 
pares the uninitiated reader. Pantheon Books 
has also recently issued in this form Georges 
Bernanos’ A Plea for Liberty. Bernanos is an 
example of a contemporary French Catholic of 
a liberal type who was greatly influenced by 
Péguy. One could hardly recommend any three 
volumes better calculated to give Americans an 
understanding of the inwardness and social re- 
sources of French Catholicism and, at the same 
time, of the better genius of the French Re- 
public and its eternal powers of renewal. 

The story of Péguy—his poetry; his editorial 
venture in the Cahiers; his single-minded battle 
for probity, for tradition, for the humanities, 
for political and social renewal in France; his 
role in the Dreyfus case; his reincarnation of the 
ideals of Joan of Arc; his death in the first World 
War; the growth of his legend in the period be- 
tween the wars—all this is now well known. For 
the healthy elements in France in the prolonged 
crisis of the thirties; for the Esprit group built 
up by Mounier; and for all the resurgent youth 
movements that were critical, whether Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Socialist, Péguy was one of 
the chief rallying-points of defense and witness. 
And so he continues today in the France of De 
Gaulle. 

It is particularly instructive for American 
dissident and idealist groups in church or poli- 
tics to become familiar with him. We forget the 
wide variety of types in which Christian senti- 
ments and influences can express themselves, 
especially in the interlinking of Christianity 
and patriotism. Péguy stands for a kind of 
Christian nationalism which must, at first sight, 
appear suspect to us. With our sect outlook, 
jealous to safeguard the separation of church 
and state, we are afraid of any national mysti- 

cism. And we have probably too little appreci- 
ation of the Christian cultural ideals of Eastern 
Orthodoxy, of Anglicanism, and of Catholic 
Gallicanism, where the national culture is it- 
self penetrated and transfigured by Christian- 
ity, at least in the ideal and to a considerable 


extent in the practice. Péguy’s naive exaltation, 
in the same breath, of France and of Christian- 
ity looks to us suspiciously like the surrender 
of the German Christians; but it escapes that 
paganism, on the one hand, by the very charac- 
ter of French civilization—for so many centuries 
molded by the Christian faith—and, secondly, 
by the vigorous criticism of the nation that this 
prophet conducts on many fronts. Nevertheless, 
it is true that the ideal of Joan of Arc and St. 
Louis has tragically misled many noble types of 
Frenchmen in our time, those who have lacked 
Péguy’s own appreciation of the peasant and 
the poor, including the workers, and French 
complacency with royalism and fascism has 
here found false historical sanctions. 

A review of the book should give equal space 
to the moving qualities of the poetry. Elemental 
things—the child, the family, daily toil, the 
Roman and the Christian virtues—are pre- 
sented with a simplicity that belongs to a dif- 
ferent world from ours and a poignancy that is 
redoubled for all of us moderns, too conscious 
of our complexities and alienations. We give 


: one example, Péguy’s praise of the virtue of 


hope, in an excerpt that must be sadly truncated 
by removal from its context. 


I am, says God, Lord of the Three Virtues. 


Faith is a great tree, an oak rooted in the heart of 
France. 

And under the wings of that tree, Charity, my 
daughter Charity shelters all the woes of the 
world. 

And my little hope is nothing but that little earnest 
of a bud which shows itself at the beginning of 


All life comes from tenderness. All life comes from 
that tender, delicate April bud and from that 
sap that weeps in May, and from the cotton- 
wool and the down of that delicate white bud 
that is clad, that is warmly, that is tenderly pro- 
tected by the tuft of the fleece of a vegetable 
wool, the wool of the tree. In that cotton-like 
tuft lies the secret of all life. The rough bark 
looks like a cuirass in comparison with that 
tender bud. But the rough bark is nothing but a 
hardened bud, a bud grown old. And that is 
why the tender bud always pierces through, 
always springs up from under the rough bark. 


This passage is symbolical of that renewal of 
the modern world by gentleness, that bringing- 
to-naught of the things that are by the things 
that are not, of which Péguy himself is a telling 
example. 

Amos N, WILDER 
University of Chicago 
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Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the 

Museum of the Ancient Ortent at Istanbul. By 

S. N. Kramer. New Haven: American 

Schools of Oriental Research, 1944. viii-+-47 

pages + 94 plates. $2.50. 

The Sumerians were a non-Semitic people 
who, according to present chronology, flour- 
ished in southern Babylonia during the fourth 
and third millenniums sB.c. They were the old 
culture people of Babylonia who developed and 
perhaps originated the cuneiform system of 
writing, which in the course of time was adopted 
by most of the peoples of the ancient Near 
East. With the aid of this script, they produced 
a vast and highly important literature, for the 
most part recorded on clay and constituting the 
oldest literature of any significant amount so far 
discovered. 

What concerns us here are the Sumerian lit- 
erary compositions in the narrower sense, such 
as myths and epics, hymns and lamentations. 
The greater part of the extant material belong- 
ing to this category consists of approximately 
three thousand tablets and fragments of tablets 
dating from about 2000 B.c. Over two-thirds 
of these pieces were excavated at Nippur by the 
University of Pennsylvania. With the exception 
of some one hundred and sixty pieces, this ma- 
terial is now in the University Museum at Phila- 
delphia and in the Museum of the Ancient Ori- 
ent at Istanbul. To date, only about one-fourth 
of all the texts unearthed at Nippur have been 
published and made available to scholars. It is 
this deplorable circumstance which is in large 
measure responsible for the fact that not more 
progress has been made in the decipherment of 
the Sumerian language and in the study of the 
cultural and spiritual development of the Su- 
merians in particular and the ancient Near East 
in general. 

This present volume is an effort to help 
remedy this situation. It contains a hundred 
and sixty-seven tablets and fragments from the 
Nippur collection which Dr. Kramer copied in 
the Museum of the Ancient Orient. Some of the 
pieces contain entirely new material; others, 
duplicates of already known compositions, fill 
in a number of serious gaps. 

The principal part of the book consists of 
ninety-four plates inscribed with cuneiform ma- 
terial. These are preceded by an introduction, 
published both in Turkish and in English, in 
which Dr. Kramer gives us a brief summary of 
some of the tablets and in which he shows where 


the various fragments of the already known 
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, compositions fit in. The texts presented in this 
book contain epics, myths, hymns, lamentations 
and “‘wisdom” material. 

The epic tales treat of the feats and exploits 
of the Sumerian heroes—Enmerkar, Lugal- 
banda, and Gilgamesh—and those of the god 
Ninurta and the goddess Inanna (i.e., Ishtar). 
Among them are two fragments which Dr 
Kramer has entitled “Gilgamesh and Huwawa” 
and “Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Nether 
World,” respectively. The myths deal with such 
subjects as the creation of the pickax, Inanna’s 
descent to the underworld, and the transfer of 
the arts of civilization from Eridu to Uruk (or 
Erech). The hymns are addressed to such fig. 
ures as Ninurta (the god of war), Inanna (the 
goddess of fertility), Nidaba (the goddess of 
grain and the scribal art), the Sumerian king 
Shulgi (or Dungi), and the kings of Isin; in 
addition to that, there is a collection of temple 
hymns. The lamentation texts lament the de. 
struction of Ur, Sumer and Akkad, Nippur, ete. 
As for the “wisdom” compositions, we find 
among them fragments of ‘‘a didactic composi- 
tion consisting of instructions proffered by a 
farmer to his son in matters of agriculture,” 
fragments of texts elaborating the advantages 
of learning the scribal art, and pieces inscribed 
with “wisdom” paragraphs. 

Although most of the tablets offered in this 
volume are rather fragmentary, they add great- 
ly to our understanding of numerous texts al- 
ready published. Books like this are of prime 
importance not only for the study of the reli- 
gious concepts of the ancient Near East but also 
for the study of religion in general, and Dr. 
Kramer is to be highly commended for his pains- 
taking labor and his untiring efforts to make the 
still uncopied and unpublished Sumerian texts 
available to scholars throughout the world. 

ALEXANDER HEDEL 
University of Chicago 


Moira: Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Though. 
By Witutam Cuase Greene. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1944. 450 pages. 
$5.00. 

A brief review such as this must be by edi- 
torial prescription can hardly do justice to the 
rich content of Professor Greene’s book, which 
represents the labor of many years in a field of 
which he speaks with authority. 

The eleven chapters are entitled as follows: 
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“Fate, Good and Evil’; “‘Early Greek Poetry 
(Homer, Hesiod, Solon, Theognis}”’; “Orthodoxy 
and Mysticism [Homeric Hymns, Pherecydes, 
Orphic Writings, Simonides, Pindar, Baccylides, 
Herodotus)’; ‘“The Idea of Tragedy”’; ““Aeschy- 
lus”; “Sophocles”; “Euripides”; “Socrates and 
His Predecessors”; ‘‘Plato”’; ‘‘Aristotle”’; and 
“Fate and Providence (Hellenistic and Chris- 
tian Philosophy).”’ The last chapter is followed 
by appendixes giving sources and brief textual 
and historical discussions, by a useful selected 
bibliography, and by English and Greek in- 
dexes. ‘ 

In the introductory chapter the author for- 
mulates some of the theological and moral prob- 
lems that perplexed thoughtful Greeks just as 
they trouble thoughtful men today. On the basis 
of the evidence that is presented in the follow- 
ing chapters he concludes: 


The instinct of the Greeks, as of all men, would 
be to dwell on the goodness and activity of Nature 
and of whatever powers there be in the world, rather 
than to stress the evil thwarting powers and the op- 
pressiveness of Law.... . Moreover, there could be 
no question of the freedom of the will if there were 
not already an idea of law and causality, a deter- 
minism against which freedom could be measured or 
contrasted. Whether this standard was identified 
with the will of the gods, as usually by the poets, or 
with law or power of a less personal sort, as by the 
philosophers, or with Fate, as by men generally, it 
provided a background against which the strength 
of men’s wills and their sense of their own deserts 
might be set forth, as the conception of human per- 
sonality and the value of human objectives were be- 
ing defined in the process of living... .. At a later 
period Chance, a creature with little moral char- 
acter, came to hold a greater sway in his imaginings. 
Finally, in the decay of the ancient world, recourse 
was had once more to the simpler forms of religious 
faith, or to a philosophic interpretation of Fate that 
tended to identify it with Providence, and that rec- 
ognized the freedom of man’s will. The Greek philo- 
sophic tradition was largely absorbed by the Chris- 
tian tradition and also flowered again in the thought 
of the Renaissance (pp. 3-4]. 


In this passage Professor Greene has given an 
admirably clear and concise summary of his 
findings. All through the book there are subtle 
and just observations about the shades of mean- 
ing to be determined in the writings of various 
Greek poets and philosophers on the complex 
subject of man’s destiny and his place in the 
universe. The reader will also be impressed by 
the author’s familiarity with the extensive 
Monographic literature on most of the subjects 
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he discusses. To the student of Jewish and 
Christian thought this book on Greek theology 
and ethics is highly recommended. 


RALPH MARCUS 
University of Chicago 


Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christian- 
ity. By Wr1Lrrep L. Knox. (‘‘Schweich Lec- 
tures on Biblical Archeology” [1942].) Lon- 
don: British Academy (Oxford University 
Press), 1944. 108 pages. $2.75. 

This is another of the important studies by 
the author in which he tries to account for the 
Hellenization of Christianity. The book is full 
of valuable suggestions, though, like all of this 
author’s work, it is extremely uneven and is 
presented in a way which will antagonize as 
much as it convinces—indeed, it usually seems 
designed to do this. In English which tends to 
become a confused dangling of clause upon 
clause, he complains bitterly about ancient 
writers who did not often enough use pév and dé. 
His book contains a great many quotations from 
Philo, very properly, but he never misses an op- 
portunity to sneer at Philo’s “laborious pedant- 
ry” or “frigid allegories” or “frigid pedantries” 
(Knox’s vituperation has little variety). His 
constant attitude toward Philo is that of a don 
who is posting an unlovable pupil for fourth- 
class honors in Greats. The reader is, inevitably, 
soon convinced that it is impossible to evaluate 
an author whom one despises as Knox clearly 
does poor Philo. Inexcusably spotty and preju- 
diced is Knox’s use of modern literature. At 
times he can hardly be spared the suspicion of 
dishonesty, as when he (p. 30) tears a statement 
from the Babylonian Talmud (Sotah 49b) and 
makes it witness what in its context it is, in fact, 
denying. When he says of Paul, ‘He himself 
always insists that he “was educated at Jerusa- 
lem” (p. 31 n.), the remark is less harmful, since 
everyone knows that we have not one single 
statement of the kind from Paul. That is, Knox’s 
book must be used with the greatest caution: 
it would be very misleading to beginners. 

The first of the three lectures attempts to 
identify Hellenistic additions to a tradition 
originally Aramaic by identifying the passages 
of the Synoptics and Acts where the Greek is 
not ‘‘vilely Semitic”? because it conforms to the 


neo-Atticistic rules taught in English schools 
for proper Greek style. After extensive excur- 
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sions of this sort, however, Knox admits that 
he can see no pattern whatever in such passages 
and so can draw no conclusion from them. In 
Lecture II, Knox first attempts to deny the 
popularly conceived distinction between Hellen- 
istic and rabbinic Judaism, so that he can make 
room for a Paul who, brought up “‘at the feet of 
Gamaliel,”’ learned there to talk in many ways 
like Philo. Philo’s differences from the rabbis 
are minimized for this, and the statements 
about Greek instruction under the rabbis mis- 
interpreted to make such a union of the two 
plausible. Knox, as a matter of fact, says many 
interesting things about Philo, along with many 
others which are not. His excursus on Philo’s 
use of his sources seems to me quite unconvinc- 
ing. He does not know that Philo’s almost ex- 
clusive concern with the Pentateuch is quite 
normal in Jewish tradition: the Pentateuch was 
always the Torah proper, as it still is in the 
Yeshibah. And when he says that Philo is quot- 
ing sources without attention to their content, 
but that at the same time he is re-writing those 
sources into his own characteristic Greek, the 
reader is naturally confused. But Knox is en- 
tirely right in insisting that Philo represents a 
long tradition of Hellenizing Judaism. 

When Knox treats the Fourth Gospel, how- 
ever, as he does at the end of Lecture II and 
throughout Lecture III, his work becomes much 
more convincing. Here is an interpretation 
which at last recognizes that John is a Logos 
document throughout. 


In the Fourth Gospel Jesus as the Logos fulfils 
the same function as the Logos of Philo, and a large 
part of the Gospel is devoted to an exposition of 
His life and work in terms of the same allegorical 
symbolism as that which Philo habitually employs, 
and reads into that symbolism the same convention- 
al conceptions of theistic philosophy [p. 43]. 


The traditional dating of the Gospel after the 
Synoptics is still assumed, though on page 9o 
he weakens on the point (see my “John an 
Early Gospel,” JBL, June, 1945). In so small a 
compass he could not be expected to do the 
work of a whole commentary in orienting de- 
tails of the Gospel with Hellenistic Judaism. 
But he has done much more than would be 
thought possible, and this part of his work needs 
careful study. His treatment of Jacob’s ladder 
in John 1:51 as both the Son of Man and the 
Logos needs revising, but he does recognize the 
connection. He blurs the eucharistic passages 
and the importance of the Well of the Wilder- 


ness and the manna in all Jewish traditions, He 
might have shown that the “‘door” as a vehicle 
to “life” is fully documented on contemporary 
sarcophagi. The ‘“‘High-Priestly Prayer” (must 
we always call it by that meaningless name?) js 
similar to Philo’s description of Moses, who 
stopped in his ascension to counsel his people 
and pray for them: ‘What he had himself he 
gave to them ready for their use: what he did 
not possess he supplicated God to grant them” 
(Virt. 73-79). These are suggestions for continy. 
ation rather than essential correction. 

Knox recognizes that the ideas of ‘‘John” and 
Paul could well have come out of Jerusalem jt. 
self. Alexandrian and Palestinian Judaism are 
to him no longer geographical terms. He thinks, 
as I have said, that the two were combined jp 
Palestine by the rabbis themselves and that the 
two were a unit in Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Rome alike. In this last I cannot agree: the two 
sorts of Judaism still seem to me essentially 
different. They were both in Jerusalem but were 
felt to be so distinct there that the Hellenistic 
Jews in the city had their own synagogues 
where they could discuss Judaism, presumably, 
not only in their own languages but in their own 
ways. Paul and “John” seem to me to have been 
the products of such synagogues, whether in 
Palestine or somewhere else. Knox has not pre- 
sented a particle of evidence that the rabbis in 
Paul’s day were Hellenized, and there is, of 
course, much evidence which I cannot here pre- 
sent on the other side. But it is a welcome fact 
that Knox should be seeing both Paul and 
“John” in what must come to be considered 
their true light, as men thinking of Jesus in Hel- 
lenistic Jewish terms. 


ERwWIN R. GOoDENoUGH 
Yale University 


English Prayer Books: An Introduction to the 
Literature of Christian Public Worship. By 
STANLEY Morison. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Co, 
1943. Vili+143 pages. $1.75. 

This brief but competent introduction to the 
service-books of the Christian church comes 
the first in a series of handbooks on Christian 
worship under the general title, “Problems of 
Worship,” edited by the Very Reverend W.R 
Matthews, Dean of Liverpool. If future volumes 
continue the excellence of this introductory vol 
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yume, the series should provide the Christian 
church with a valuable resource in understand- 
ing the problems of Christian public worship. 

This volume traces the development of serv- 
ice-books from earliest times to present-day 
liturgical developments in the English church. 

Mr. Morison’s volume serves as a highly 
condensed bibliographical guide to the litera- 
ture of public worship. It will be of chief value 
as it leads the reader into further study of the 
liturgical heritage of the Christian church. Yet 
the author clearly shows liturgical study to be of 
more than mere antiquarian interest. Deploring 
modern liturgical developments which have 
contented themselves in mere “ceremony 
mongering and dressing up while evading the 
real problems of Christian worship,” the author 
does not call for revivals of ancient liturgical 
forms. Rather he would see the contemporary 
church developing worship forms which use the 
rich liturgical heritage but which relate particu- 
larly to the contemporary needs of our time. 
Exemplifying this type of liturgical develop- 
ment, the author prints two beautiful services 
which have been developed during wartime— 
one for officers and men oi the Royal Navy, and 
a Jubilee service for the Royal Air Force. 

The author looks toward a growing variety 
of Protestant liturgical observance. “‘A wide 
margin of variety is a condition of healthy reli- 
gious life. Indeed, experience proves that a 
liturgy deprived of the power to accept accre- 
tions and to depart from uniformity is as good as 
dead.” To maintain some measure of liturgical 
authority, the author would hope that some 
English cathedral, as a recognized center of 
liturgical practice, could function in the twenti- 
eth century as Salisbury Cathedral did in the 
fourteenth. “It might be possible thus to pro- 
tect the Liturgy from individualistic, antiquar- 
ian and artistic cranks whose tendency to turn 
the Liturgy into a hobby imperils the appeal of 
public worship to healthy minds.” 

It is disappointing that, because of limita- 
tion of subject and the necessary brevity of a 
pocket-size book, the author did not deal with 
the content of the liturgical books he lists. The 
ordinary American reader would probably 
quickly forego calligraphic and typographic de- 
tails of particular service-books for a discussion 
of the inner spirit and vite’ , of historic liturgi- 
cal forms. 

The editors promise such a discussion in the 
following volumes of the series, in which the 
second handbook will deal with the nature of 


Christian worship and future volumes with the 
“drafting of services, the procession of music, 
and the building of the fabric and the furnishing 
of places of worship.” 

FreD W. NEAL 


University of Chicago 


The Ship of Fools. By SEBASTIAN BRANT. Trans- 
lated into rhyming couplets, with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, by Epwin H. ZEYDEL. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. 400 pages. $5.75. 


One might make an allegory of the coinci- 
dence that this book, with its nautical fancies, 
was published in Basel just two years after the 
“Santa Maria” vindicated its admiral’s wisdom. 
It is probable, however, that Brant, who gave 
his rival’s feat the first mention in literature, 
took advantage of the current interest in sea 
voyaging to develop a fancy, popular for dec- 
ades with moralist preachers, which involved a 
contrast between St. Ursula’s ship (Brant re- 
calls Peter’s instead) and a carnival representa- 
tion of a land ship (whatever that might be!) 
manned by dolts determined to sacrifice eternal 
salvation for earthly follies. In the rollicking 
woodcut accompanying Brant’s version, they 
are “sailing” away to Narragonia (i.e., “Narr” 
plus “‘Arragon”?) singing “‘Gaudeamus igitur.” 
Since only the second part of the book carries 
out this nautical method of “seasoning grave 
seriousness and heavy moral didacticism with 
ribald, teasing humor,” it is plausible that 
Brant timed publication cannily; and it is a 
fact that the book was the most popular of its 
day in Europe, with Geiler, Erasmus, and Rabe- 
lais in its scope of influence. It is tempting to be 
credulous as to Diirer’s involvement in the 
woodcuts, thus aligning him with Cranach, who 
aided Luther with the Flugschriften. The meth- 
od of appeal to the homely, practical, and jocu- 
lar mind of the middle and lower classes was 
the same. 

Brant, like Erasmus, was an accomplished 
scholar, a leader in the humanist circles of Basel 
and Strasburg. Moral freedom to be wise 
enough to win salvation through a life of Chris- 
tian austerity was his premise and his homily. 
Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus furnish ideas and 
inspiration; Plutarch’s Paidagogia, Xenophon 
(especially the choice of Hercules), Homer, 
Catullus, Persius, Cicero, the pseudo-Vergilian 
Vir Bonus, Juvenal, and Seneca are copiously 
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adduced to prove the superior sagacity of 
philistine morality, or the dire mishaps of those 
who reject it for worldly, carnal satisfactions. 
Jesus’ and Paul’s teachings, the need for re- 
generation, and the gospel of charity are scarce- 
ly mentioned. In fact, Socrates figures more 
prominently than Christ as wise teacher and 
good example! Yet Brant expends a triple de- 
gree of earnest pleading in chapter 99 on behalf 
of the medieval empire, the duty of capturing 
the Holy Land from the Turks, loyalty to his 
hero Maximilian, and fidelity to church and 
orthodox doctrines. Unlike Erasmus, he spares 
the hierarchy, scholastic theologians and monks 
and confines his rebuke of abuses in the church 
to the accumulation of benefices and the desire 
of some of the peasants to have a priest in the 
family as a good investment! 

For all its popularity, Brant’s Ship of Fools 
is a striking example of the ineptitude of the 
intellectualist Christian humanists to effect re- 
form by moral homilies, however clever or in- 
geniously illustrated. Nevertheless, for the stu- 
dent of culture, of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation, Dr. Zeydel has provided a notable 
work of scholarship, translation, and printing. 


CHARLES W. LYTTLE 
University of Chicago 


The Angel of Peace. By Joun Amos CoMENIUs, 
Edited by Miros Sarranek. Introduction 
by MaTTHEw SpInkKa. New York: Panthe- 
on Books, Inc., 1944. 127 pages. $2.00. 


Comenius, the illustrious bishop of the 
Unitas Fratrum, whose exile, occasioned by the 
Thirty Years’ War, made him a religious and 
educational apostle to western Europe, has ob- 
tained new readers and admirers in recent years. 
He is becoming known not merely as an inno- 
vator in educational theory but as an ingenious 
advocate of many good causes. His Angel of 
Peace was a plea sent to the negotiators between 
England and the Netherlands at Breda in 1667 
but was intended as an exhortation to all Chris- 
tians—indeed, to all nations—that they should 
make war no more. The Latin text is here 
printed, and with it an English translation by 
Dr. W. A. Morison. Professor Matthew Spinka, 
author of John Amos Comenius, That Incom- 
parable Moravian (Chicago, 1943), provides an 
illuminating Introduction. 


The book is a simple, earnest, Christian ap- 
peal to the ambassadors to re-establish love and 
concord between the two peoples concerned, 
Comenius admires both nations. Pointing to 
their long-standing amity and service to free. 
dom, he entertains the hope that they may jn 
the future together vindicate the cause of liberty 
and of Christ, the deliverer from all spiritual 
and bodily servitude. The Netherlanders are 
exhorted to complete the work begun by their 
forefathers, that of breaking the prisons of con. 
sciences (“‘conscientiarum carcares dirumpen- 
di’). World peace, the ultimate objective of 
peacemakers, is possible only with the triumph 
of Christ and man’s reconciliation through him, 
But human means are to be employed under 
the guidance of the light of reason. Comeniys 
seeks, as Spinka puts it, “an integrated uni- 
versal culture based upon a religious founda- 
tion.” He talks of a ‘‘consultation of the human 
race with itself (‘consultatio generis humani 
secum ipso’) regarding every sort of correction 
of human affairs.” He is fully aware that diff- 
cult problems of sea power and colonial ex. 
ploitation are involved, and in these matters he 
tries to show that the way of arbitration is the 
way of prudence. The Moravian prophet of 
faith and reason, however, weakens his argu- 
ment by adopting as inspired utterances cer- 
tain contemporary prophecies of a less rational 
type than his own. 

The translator has been faithful to the au- 
thor’s meaning but without feeling bound to 
literal renderings. Sometimes one may complain 
of some loss of the suggestion conveyed by the 
original. We glance across the page from “felices 


hae duae gentes.... vicinae et... . sorores” 
and read with slight surprise: “these two happy 
peoples, neighbors . . . . and brothers” (pp. 24- 


25). Could not a translation be devised that 
would retain the idea of sister-peoples? Appar- 
ently the word concilio was in the mind where 
consilio is in the text (pp. 78-79), and by a like 
error consilium is rendered “councils” (pp. 124- 
25). The words in commune (p. 38) are not 
represented in the translation. 

The emerging world situation makes the ap- 
pearance of this book as timely as its contents 
are intrinsically valuable. It is attractively 
printed and bound. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


Union Theological Seminary 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s “De religione laici.” 
Edited and translated by HARoLp R. Hutcu- 
gson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1944. 198 pages. $3.00. 


This work, together with M. H. Carré’s 
translation of De veritate (1937) and C. C. J. 
Webb’s Studies in the History of Natural Theol- 
ogy (1915), chapter vii, might well be regarded 
as offering sufficient resources for a knowledge 
of the religious philosophy of one of the most 
singular and striking of Renaissance humanists. 
Of all Lord Herbert’s writings on religion only 
De causis errorum (to which the present work 
formed a kind of popular supplement), the A p- 
pendix ad sacerdotes, and the religious poems 
(“De vita humana,” “De vita coelesti,” ““Haer- 
edibus..... , consilia’”’) now remain to be trans- 
lated. Dr. Hutcheson wisely chose the work 
which the indefatigable Herbert composed as a 
practical presentation of his gospel of a rational 
piety, virtue, repentance, and tolerance accord- 
ing to ethical theistic premises and principles. 
It would be hard to imagine a more thoughtful 
and thorough study of every aspect of Lord 
Herbert’s thought than that provided in the 
chapters preceding the translation and in the 
Bibliography and Appendixes. For the first of 
the latter, particular gratitude is due, since it 
gives us the imaginary reply in the House of 
Commons of 1529 to Bishop Fisher’s charge of 
“want of faith,” which Lord Herbert interpo- 
lated in his Life of Henry VIII simply to adver- 
tise his later work, the Religion of a Layman. 
Herbert was determined to propagandize his 
views at all costs! 

Dr. Hutcheson’s translation virtually, yet 
accurately, transfigures Herbert’s terrible Latin. 
He is discriminatingly sympathetic toward his 
author and rightly perceives, like Jordan, that 
with Herbert, as with so many of the humanist 
Academicians and anti-trinitarians, charity and 
righteousness counted more for salvation than 
orthodoxy and ritual worship: 


Herbert’s attitude toward Christianity has not a 
little in common with the attitude of Jesus toward 
the Old Testament ....it needs no casuistry to 
find in Herbert’s five articles a comprehension of 
the chief purpose of Christ’s ministry, which was to 
proclaim especially the two great commandments 
on which hang all the law and the prophets, to call 
sinners to repentance and to remind men of the ulti- 
mate separation of the sheep and the goats [p. 53]. 


It is, of course, the veiled critique of priest- 
craft, with its excrescent doctrines and cere- 
monies, nascent in this work, crescendo in the 
Appendix ad sacerdotes and De religione gentil- 
ium, which justified Culverwell’s attack on 
Herbert and differentiates the latter from the 
Cambridge Platonists, with whom otherwise he 
had strong affinities. Lack of time, perhaps, pre- 
vented Dr. Hutcheson from developing this 
question, as well as the striking similarities be- 
tween Herbert, Cicero, and Seneca. 

Lord Herbert’s bold revival of their ethical 
theism (De veritate was the first book on reli- 
gious philosophy since Boethius without a ref- 
erence to Christ!) constitutes the first overt 
sally of the humanists against the intolerance, 
sacerdotalism, fideism, and exclusive salvation 
of the hitherto regnant Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Stigmatized and belittled for centuries by 
the theologians and philosophers of that tradi- 
tion as an infidel deist, he has been denied his 
rightful recognition as a bold precursor of the 
Scotch common-sense school, of Kant, Price, 
and the transcendentalists. Judging from the 
recent increment of interest and appreciation, 
Herbert’s fairer appreciation and fuller fame 
may still lie beyond the horizon of even ecu- 
menical Christianity. 


CHARLES W. LYTTLE 
University of Chicago 


The Dream of Descartes. By JACQUES MARITAIN. 
Translated by MABELLE L. ANDISON. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 186 pages, 
and Notes, 31 pages. $3.00. 


Unable at this time to devote a comprehen- 
sive work to Descartes, Maritain has put togeth- 
er three articles of 1920 and 1922, a lecture of 
1931, and an ad hoc discussion of the Cartesian 
proofs of God, in the attempt “‘to determine the 
value and significance of the Cartesian reform.” 
The reform, thinks Maritain, was “‘magnificent- 
ly carried out” but was a “tragic experience,” 
concerning which Gilson is correct in the judg- 
ment that its chief constructive contribution 
is in “having brilliantly proven that any experi- 
ment of that nature is doomed ahead of time to 
failure.” 

The heart of Maritain’s thesis is, apparently, 
an application, in the evaluation of Descartes, 
of the doctrine elaborated by Gilson in present- 
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ing medieval philosophy as the philosophical 
completion, under Christian revelation and in- 
spiration, of philosophical problems left un- 
solved by the ancients. Official French teaching 
once sang only the praises of Descartes. But by 
his recent works on medieval thought “‘Gilson 
opened the eyes of the Sorbonne” (p. 163). 

Descartes had a dream on the tenth of No- 
vember, 1619. In it was born modern rational- 
ism—embarrassing as this may be for the off- 
spring. 

The idea of mathematical Gnosis, the idea of uni- 
versal method, the idealistic conception of knowl- 
edge, all that fused in one apperception—such ... . 
is the primordial vision which assigned to Des- 
cartes his destiny..... The understanding be- 
comes an absolute, and this absolute understanding 
is man himself” [p. 168]. 


Surveying three aspects of the Cartesian 
system (pp. 168 ff.), Maritain traces three phil- 
osophical aberrations to this “unfortunate” 
dream. First, an erroneous doctrine of the con- 
nection between thought and being—idealism. 
Second, an “overturning of the intellectual 
order’’ (with metaphysics reduced to a justifica- 
tion of science, its aim to make physics possible) 
and an “inversion of the impulse of knowledge,”’ 
wherein “to know” is to subjugate the object; 
wherein “evidence is no longer a property of the 
thing” but, rather, ‘‘a quality of our ideas’; 
wherein ‘“‘the universe becomes dumb”—all to 
the very evil results that “‘to desire to dominate 
and utilize material nature is... . the final aim 
of civilization,” salvation is expected through 
science and reason, progress is thought to be 
inevitable, and man to be even master of his 
own history. All this is rationalism. In its “‘swag- 
gering fever” of self-confidence Descartes is 
said to have expected to triumph even over old 
age and death (p. 56). Third, another rupture, 
one which concerns human nature—dualism. 

For all of this Descartes will get the bad 
name of anthropotheist. For making man God, 
Maritain will make war on him. Having ex- 
posed “‘the great French sin in modern history,” 
he begs the reader to believe that “things other 
than this sin have been at work in French 
thought.” But many who, for whatever bad 
names they may be called, consider that Chris- 
tian revelation must still be screened through 
the human mesh, and that reason is the finest 
mesh we have, will perhaps react as did our 
Spanish-American Santayana in his poem “On 
a Volume of Scholastic Philosophy.” “The 





Dream of Descartes,” charges the revelationist: 
“the Christian Epic,” replies the humanist. 
Dreamer against dreamer. (For, surely, revela. 
tion is a vision, is it not?) But our revelation js 
reasonable, insist Maritain and Gilson. And 
mine is the very life of reason, rejoins Descartes 
—or Santayana. Dialectical trapping sometimes 
yields big game. That the jaws of the trap are 
of the stuff of reason would seem to presume 
that the tally is always one-up in favor of the 
humanist. 

PAvuL A. REynotps 


Wesleyan University 


The Church College of the Old South. By Apra 
GopBoLp. Durham: Duke University Press, 
1944. xi+221 pages. $3.00. 

This book is like an oasis in the midst of a 
dreary desert, a welcome relief in the arid ex- 
panse of literature referred to euphemistically 
as the “history of higher education.” Of books 
on the history of our colleges and universities 
in this country there are many, but few there 
are which depart from the anecdotal, episodic, 
and eulogistic pattern of yesteryear, when it 
was considered proper to ask some retired pro- 
fessor or honored alumnus to tell the story of 
Alma Mater. It is pleasant to record that this 
pattern is being broken, for there now appears 
from time to time a book of real merit like the 
present one, which upholds a new standard of 
scholarship and opens up a new chapter in our 
cultural history. Dr. Godbold is to be congratu- 
lated on his lucid and scholarly study of The 
Church College of the Old South. 

Beginning with a definitive survey of the de- 
nominational colleges founded by the various 
churches in the Old South, the author moves in 
a second chapter to a consideration of the mo- 
tives and ideals which led to the establishment 
of these colleges. Throughout the study, abun- 
dant footnotes, of interest in themselves, testify 
to the fact that the major primary and second- 
ary sources were drawn upon for relevant data. 
Two substantial and illuminating chapters on 
“Intellectual and Social Life’? and ‘“Morals 
and Religion” in the colleges of the Old South 
are followed by a revealing study of the struggle 
between the church colleges and the state uni- 
versities during the pre—Civil War period. An 
all-too-brief chapter on “Conclusions” com- 
pletes the study. Three useful Appendixes, 
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Selected Bibliography, and an Index round out 
the volume. 

For those concerned with the role of church 
colleges in our society, this study is to be par- 
ticularly recommended. The author stresses the 
contributions of denominational colleges to our 
social and intellectual life and does not overlook 
their weaknesses as revealed from time to time 
in the record. Due recognition is given to the 
distinctive contributions of the state universi- 
ties, among which those of the University of 
Virginia were unique. It is to be regretted that 
the author fails to explore more fully the influ- 
ence which the church colleges exerted, how- 
ever small or great, on the development of demo- 
cratic ideals and practices in the Old South. The 
influences of the French Enlightenment might 
well also have been given more space. This vol- 
ume is a useful companion to Coulter’s College 
Life in the Old South. It is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the history of higher education in 
this country. 

DonaLp G. TEWKSBURY 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


War, Peace, and Nonresistance. By Guy F. 
HERSHBERGER. Scottdale: Herald Press, 
1944. XV-+415 pages. $2.50. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. It 
might better be called ‘‘The Mennonites in 
Peace and War.” The broader title was prob- 
ably given because the first seventy-five pages 
are devoted to a survey of attitudes to war- 
fare in the Old and the New Testaments and in 
the Christian church up to the Reformation. 
This section is based on the researches of others 
and, even as an introduction, is not illuminat- 
ing. The contribution of the book lies in its two 
larger sections on the history of the Mennonites 
and on the types of modern pacifism. The his- 
torical section deals first with Europe and then 
with the United States. 

In Europe the experiences of the Mennonites 
after 1870 in Germany and in Russia have done 
much to color the attitude to Civilian Public 
Service camps in this country. In Germany the 
Mennonites accepted noncombatant service in 
the army. Today there are no Mennonite con- 
scientious objectors left in Germany. In Russia 
the only type of service accepted was civilian 
under church direction and at church expense. 


In Russia the pacifist witness has been main- 
tained. 


In the United States during the Colonial 
period the church had its martyrs for nonresist- 
ance. During the Revolution the Mennonites 
suffered not only as pacifists but also for refusal 
to take the oath of allegiance to the revolution- 
ary government. The problem of whether to 
pay war taxes led to a secession of the rigorists, 
who under the name of “‘Funkites” maintained 
a separate organization until 1850. The general 
aversion to holding public office had one excep- 
tion in a community composed entirely of 
Quakers and Mennonites. When the complex- 
ion of the population altered, the Mennonites 
refused longer to serve, and the town lost its 
charter for lack of public officials. 

During the Civil War in the North the gov- 
ernment discreetly relieved the peace churches 
of the grievous problem of fees for substitutes 
by levying, instead, a fine to be expended on 
the care of the sick. In the South the suffering 
was greater than in the North. Some of the 
Mennonites consented to go into the army but 
invariably took false aim until they were trans- 
ferred to the kitchen or released. Some hid in 
the mountains until the war was over. Some 
escaped to the North. A difference between the 
Mennonites and the Quakers appeared in that 
the latter often objected to conscription itself 
as an infringement of personal liberty, where- 
as the Mennonites objected only to the purpose 
for which the conscription was exercised. 

During the first World War the Mennonites 
suffered not only from the lack of any legal 
status for the objectors but also from the bru- 
tality of Army officers and prison officials, by 
which two of the Mennonite boys were killed. 
The Mennonite communities likewise were 
subject to mob violence. Despite the pressure, 
the church definitely rejected all forms of non- 
combatant service even in the Medical Corps 
of the Army or in the Red Cross. Only civilian 
service was acceptable. War bonds were reject- 
ed, but huge contributions were made for the 
relief of war sufferers. 

In the second World War the Mennonites 
have been well content with the Civilian Public 
Service camps. They had already proposed such 
a program in 1935. They had no objections to 
conscription as such. Control of the individual 
by the religious community is entirely in ac- 
cord with their tradition. The manual labor of 
the camps is the kind of work to which they are 
accustomed. Their units have not been de- 
moralized by assigning to them large numbers 
of persons of other sects or of no religion at all. 
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The expense of maintenance is the price the 
Mennonites have often paid for the privilege of 
following what they conceive to be the New 
Testament way. 

The last section of the book analyzes and 
compares a number of varieties of modern 
pacifism. The Quakers are described as more 
optimistic with regard to human nature and, 
for that reason, more ready to participate in 
political life. Modern liberal pacifism is char- 
acterized as chiefly concerned to achieve cer- 
tain social ends without violence or coercion 
if possible, but with their employment if need- 
ful. The nonviolent coercionism of Gandhi and 
Richard Gregg is regarded as only war in an- 
other form. The Mennonite must repudiate all 
of these programs. He despairs of the world and 
expects it to operate at a lower ethical level, 
with which he cannot affiliate. The furthest the 
Mennonite can go in political life is to serve on 
a school board or as a mayor in a community 
prevailingly Mennonite. 

Because the purpose of the Mennonite is not 
to get justice but to live justly, he must also 
hold aloof from industrial and racial conflict. 
In this area, as in war, a system of alternate 
service has been devised. Instead of paying 
union dues, the Mennonite donates an equiva- 
lent to union sick relief. The type of life most 
congenial to the Mennonite pattern is prevail- 
ingly agricultural with small-scale industries 
kept within the control of the religious com- 
munity. A lower standard of living may result, 
but material prosperity is not the chief end of 
man. The writer sees a mark of the degradation 
of our time in that the word ‘‘comforter’’ has 
been transferred from the Holy Spirit to a bed- 
cover. 

Rotanp H. Batnton 
Yale Divinity School 


Religion and the World Order. Edited by F. Er- 
NEST JOHNSON, New York: Institute for Re- 
ligious Studies (distributed by Harper & 
Bros.), 1944. ix+223 pages. $2.00. 

This is the second volume in a projected 
series on “Religion and Civilization.” A pre- 
ceding volume, edited by R. M. Maclver, was 
on Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. 
Other volumes to follow will be on “Civiliza- 
tion and Group Relationships” and “Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Foundations of World Order.”’ 

The present volume consists of a series of 


OF RELIGION 


sixteen lectures delivered at the Jewish Theo. 
logical Seminary of America under the auspice 
of the Institute for Religious Studies, in the 
academic year 1942-43, with an introductory 
chapter that sets the problem and an interpre. 
tative summary by Dr. Johnson. The lecture 
titles and the personnel at once give an idea of 
the general orientation and scope of the volume 
and the diverse viewpoints of the authors. These 
titles are: ‘Contemporary Secularism as an 
Impediment to Religious Effort” by F. Ernest 
Johnson; “Trends in Religious Thought that 
Affect Social Outlook” by Paul J. Tillich; “Re. 
ligious Liberty in the Postwar World” by Luther 
A. Weigle; “Religion and Democracy” by 
Francis J. McConnell; three chapters on “A 
Survey of Proposals for Postwar Reconstruc. 
tion” by Henry P. Van Dusen, John La Farge, 
S. J., and Ben Zion Bokser, representing the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish points of view, 
respectively ;““The Political Basis of Reconstruc- 
tion” by Robert M. Maclver; “The Economic 
Basis of Reconstruction” by Raymond Leslie 
3uell; ‘The Cultural Basis of Reconstruction” 
by Lawrence K. Frank; “‘Education in the Post- 
war World” by George S. Counts; “‘Reconstruc- 
tion and International Law” by Clyde Eagle- 
ton; “Labor in the Postwar World” by John A. 
Fitch; ‘“‘The Emerging Role of Government” 
by Edmund de S. Brunner; “Opinion-Making 
in the Postwar World” by Clyde R. Miller; and 
“Lessons from the League” by Felix Morley. 

No doubt many readers will feel that these 
subjects are secular and far removed from the 
function of religion in building a new world 
order. But herein lies the distinctive contribu- 
tion of this volume. The underlying assumption 
of all the discussions is that religion, if it is to 
function at all in the reconstruction of the post- 
war world, must operate in and through the 
normal social forces and processes that give 
substance and direction to culture. The ¢& 
sential function of religion is within culture and 
as an integral phase of it, and not as a separate 
force invading culture from the outside. As Dr. 
Johnson points out in the introductory chapter, 
the dissolution of the medieval synthesis of 
culture under the impact of intellectual and so- 
cial forces at work in the modern world has te 
sulted in the dissociation of religion and the 
practical concerns of the common life—ec- 
nomic, political, and educational—into the 
religious and the secular, which move in dis 
parate planes of thought and life. Thus “reli- 
gion” is relegated to a self-contained realm of 
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theological formulas, ceremonials, institutional- 
jsm, and private religious experience, while the 
increasingly autonomous “‘secular” processes 
operate without the influence of religious inte- 
gration, motivation, or moral self-criticism. This 
divorcement of the religious and the secular is as 
disastrous to religion as it is to the so-called 
secular concerns of life, since religion which is 
primarily a social phenomenon and a phase of 
a people’s total culture, when isolated from the 
processes of the common life, itself becomes 
secularized and loses its essential character as 
religion. 

The conditions under which the volume was 
produced leave much to be desired in its liter- 
ary form. Several of the lectures were edited 
from stenotype reports, with a resulting loose 
style and composition. The limits of time re- 
sulted in a less detailed discussion of the several 
subjects than could be desired. As usual in a 
volume of this character, there is a good deal of 
unevenness in the several chapters. Notwith- 
standing these minor defects, Religion and the 
World Order is an important contribution to the 
problem of how to bring religion and the issues 
of the common life together into functional re- 
lation through a synthesis of techniques derived 
from the social sciences and religious criticism 
and motivation. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Approaches to World Peace. A symposium edited 
by LyMAN Bryson, LOuUIS FINKELSTEIN, 
and Ropert M. Maclver. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. xvili+973 pages. 
$5.00. 

So far as I know, there is only one satisfac- 
tory way to “review”? an omnibus volume of this 
kind. That is to “report” its nature and contents 
and then leave it to the reader to decide what 
its worth might be to him. This, then, is not a 
teview; it is simply a reporter’s description. 

This bulky volume contains the papers de- 
livered at the fourth meeting of the Conference 
of Science, Philosophy, and Religion in Their 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, held 
for five days at Columbia University in Septem- 
ber, 1944. There are fifty-nine of these papers, 
and to almost every one there are appended 


various comments by other participants in the 
conference. Some papers carry as many as a 
half-dozen of these comments, in some cases 
taking vigorous issue with views espoused. In a 
few cases it seems to me that the comments dis- 
close clearer thinking than the original papers. 

The main sections of the book consider ‘“The 
Social Sciences and Enduring Peace,” ‘‘Psy- 
chological Research and Enduring Peace,” 
“Education for Enduring Peace,” ‘‘Art and 
Letters and Enduring Peace,’ ‘Philosophical 
Ideas and Enduring Peace,” “Religious Founda- 
tions for Enduring Peace,” and ‘“Administra- 
tive Problems and World Peace.” As an illus- 
tration of the method followed, consider the sec- 
tion on “Religious Foundations for Enduring 
Peace.” This opens with a paper under that 
title by Edwin E. Aubrey, commented on by 
Edgar S. Brightman and Hoxie N. Fairchild. 
Then John C. Bennett discusses ‘“The Christian 
Basis for Enduring Peace,” with comments by 
Earl W. Count, Abraham Cronbach, Justin 
Wroe Nixon, Howard Chandler Robbins, Wil- 
liam Scott, and Amos N. Wilder. Then there are 
papers by Abraham Cronbach, Justin Wroe 
Nixon, Howard Chandler Robbins, John A. 
Ryan, and Henry Slonimsky, each written from 
the point of view of a distinctive religious group, 
with comments by Clarence E. Pickett, Victor 
E. Reichert, Edward W. Blakeman, Abraham 
Cronbach, William Scott, Simon Greenberg, 
E. Harold Smith, and Paul Tillich. Repeat that 
process for each of the six other sections, and 
you have the approximate range of the book. 
Consider the importance of the thinking of such 
men as these, and you have the book’s quality. 

Obviously, a book of this sort is not intended 
to be read as one reads Lippmann or Welles or 
Carr. It is meant to serve as a sort of encyclo- 
pedia to which the inquiring mind can turn, to 
discover what various kinds of scientists, phi- 
losophers, and religious teachers think concern- 
ing this problem which overshadows all con- 
temporary life. There are times, I confess, when 
I wonder how often books of this kind are ac- 
tually used as they are intended. Perhaps that 
is an unfair question. At any rate, the full re- 
port of the conference is available here, and the 
pages I have read (I won’t pretend to have read 
them all—yet) assay high in provocative ideas. 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 
“Christian Century” 
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BoDEIN, VERNON ParKER. The Social Gospel of Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch and Its Relation to Religious 
Education. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1944. 168 pages. $3.00. 


This doctoral dissertation comes before the pub- 
lic under that disadvantage dreaded by authors of 
theses on subjects of major importance; as the 
journalists say, it has been scooped. A full decade 
has passed since its inception, and in the meantime 
there has appeared Mr, Sharpe’s official biography, 
nearly three times as long and composed with the 
benefit of Mr. Bodein’s interpretations. Mr. Bodein 
has only his superior compression and a degree more 
of critical discrimination to his advantage. 

The two studies have culled aver the unpub- 
lished Rauschenbusch material and lifted out the 
more significant items. Both, however, are guilty of 
the major error of ignoring the German background 
of a man whose education and theological reading 
were largely in that language. At a time when young 
Rauschenbusch was consciously searching for a 
theology for his social activity, of which his pietist 
and Baptist training had deprived him, he adopted 
as a “new revelation” the Ritschlian slogan of the 
“Kingdom of God.” Yet neither of his biographers 
has made any serious effort to relate him critically 
to the Ritschlian schooi or, on the other hand, to the 
other conceptions of social Christianity then coming 
to expression on this side of the Atlantic. The major 
problems in assessing Rauschenbusch’s work remain 
unsolved. 

Something of the quality of Rauschenbusch’s 
personality and near-saintliness is. conveyed by both 
of these studies. An even more vivid and impressive 
figure might have been drawn of Rauschenbusch the 
prophet, however, if Rauschenbusch the theologian 
and historian had been critically analyzed with the 
benefit of the theological discussion since his day, in- 
stead of so often blurring the outlines with lame de- 
fenses of the indefensible and present-day applica- 
tions of the historically conditioned. Rauschenbusch 
belongs to the history of prophecy, not to religious 
education.— JAMES HasTINGs NICHOLS. 


DetortA, ELLA. Speaking of Indians. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1944. xii+163 pages. $1.00. 


First a word as to the author. She is a graduate 
of All Saints School, Sioux Falls, and attended Ober- 
lin College and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which she has her degree and where she is 
now engaged in research in American Indian ethnol- 
ogy and linguistics. In 1943 she was the recipient of 
the medal given by the Indian Council Fire of Chi- 
cago. 
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Miss Deloria knows her people, among whom she 
has lived and taught, and she writes especially of the 
Teton Dakotas. Her book is in four parts: (1) “This 
Man Called Indian,” in which is given a brief history 
of the North American Indian to the present; /J] 
“A Scheme of Life That Worked,” in which the tribal 
life of the Teton Dakotas is portrayed; (III) “The 
Reservation Pictures,” which presents vivid pictures 
of the new life as over against the old; (IV) “The 
Present Crisis,” which describes the Indian under 
the war situation and raises questions concerning 
the postwar era. Some of the Indian lore which has 
been handed down for generations is woven neatly 
into the pattern of the book. This might well be read 
as background, especially in connection with this 
one tribe, for the more factual and comprehensive 
work, The Indian in American Life, by G, E, E 
Lindquist and others Mervin M. Drras. 


Matuews, Bast. Unfolding Drama in Southeasi 
Asia. New York: Friendship Press, 1944. 184 
pages, $1,00, 

The drama is set against a background of a 
world essentially one. The proscenium is south- 
eastern Asia or the lands of the Far East, from 
Burma to the Philippines, including the islands of 
the southwestern Pacific. Dr. Mathews, who, since 
1910, has attended many of the international mis- 
sionary conferences, explains what has been happen. 
ing in this part of the world and how it is that sur- 
vivors of a ship torpedoed in mid-Pacific may come 
to exclaim, ‘Thank God for missionaries.” But the 
author has some very significant things to say con- 
cerning the economic, social, and political matters 
of this part of Asia and the islands of the Pacific; 
and in the chapter entitled “Servants of the Divine 
Foresight,’”’ in which he presents a Christian strat- 
egy for the postwar world, he has these words: “Sa 
far we have seen elements in strategy that call for 
intensification of existing lines of work, We turn now 
to a field that seems to call for drastic rethinking of 
existing methods. We have failed to present the 
Christian message so that it grips the intermediate 
layer of technically trained Asiatic and island com- 
mercial managers, government civil servants, store: 
keepers, engineers, and journalists. This maims the 
church’s capacity to help in shaping the future” (p. 
154). This is a brief illustration of how Dr. Mathews 
points up many of the problems facing the church in 
southeastern Asia. A statistical table of population 
and members of the Christian community, a “Read- 
ing List,” and a helpful map are parts of the Appen- 
dix. This book presents the heroic missionary story, 
no less dramatic, in the drama now occurring 1 
southeastern Asia—Merrvin M. DrEeEms. 
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MmtER, MADELEINE S. and J. LANE. Encyclopedia 
of Bible Life. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. XVi+493 pages. $4.95. 


Designed “to make a little more intelligible, a 
book and a way of life too little understood by the 
Western world,” this compact, yet readable, ency- 
clopedia brings together a real wealth of information 
about the life of the people of the Bible. Under twen- 
ty-two heads it deals with such varied matters as 
“Sgriculture,” “Apparel,” “Business Transactions,” 
“Defense,” ‘“Nutrition,” “Roads, Streets, Transpor- 
tation,” “Worship,” etc. Some seventeen hundred 
subjects are considered, and a general Index makes 
ready reference to them possible. Other features are 
fourteen maps of the lands of the Bible, chronological 
tables, selected bibliographies, and two hundred and 
forty-five photographs. These attractive and wel)- 
chosen illustrations alone would make the book 
worth while. 

Particularly admirable is the generous use made 
of archeological findings. This not only supplies the 
vividness of concrete detai) but also insures that the 
social and religious culture of the Bible is placed 
within the larger context of the culture of the entire 
ancient Orient. The personal acquaintance of the 
authors with life in the Near East today is evident 
on every page. Their observations are correlated ac- 
curately with biblical lore and customs and aid 
greatly in making the Bible live. 

This general impression is, unfortunately, dis- 
turbed by numerous small inaccuracies. Isaac is once 
called Jacob’s son (p. 427), and Darius is made the 
son of Cyrus (p. 338). The Valley of Jezreel is west, 
not east, of Beth-shan and is identical with the 
Plain of Esdraelon, not distinct from it (p. 225). 
There is no evidence that Hebrew laborers at the 
Egyptian turquoise mines in Sinai worked out here 
“a language in which they could express their 
thoughts about God” (p. 89). 

In an encyclopedia such errors are especially re- 
grettable. They need not, however, blind one’s eyes 
to this volume’s many excellent qualities. Dr. and 
Mrs, Miller have done a commendable piece of work, 
Their experience in the ministry and in religious edu- 
cation has enabled them to prepare a book which 


should be very useful to all who are engaged in teach- 
ing and studying the Bible.—F. C. PRUSSNER. 


Mricram, ABRAHAM E. Sabbath: The Day of De- 


light. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 


America, 1944. xxx-+ 495 pages. $3.00. 


Outwardly characterized by what appears to be 
arigid discipline of observance, the Sabbath has been 
historically thought of by Jews as “the day of de- 
light.” Home and synagogue, symbol and law, glori- 
ty it as such. In the words of a Sabbath prayer: 

They that find delight in it shall inherit glory ever- 
lasting.... while such as love its teachings have 


chosen true greatness.” And on the eve of the Sab- 
bath the underdog of Ghetto squalor was trans- 


formed in legend, and often in experience, into the 
prince about to welcome the princess. Study the in- 
tricate laws governing Sabbath observance, and 
you will hardly be able to reconstruct the meaning 
of the Sabbath in Jewish experience. As occasion for 
worship, study, and meditation, as vision of the so- 
ciety of equals (“Thou shalt not do any manner of 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, etc.’”), the 
Sabbath has fascinated men as different as Solomon 
Alkabets, medieval Jewish mystic; Heinrich Heine; 
and Moses Hess, disciple of Karl Marx. 

In this book Dr. Millgram tells the story of the 
Sabbath, its place in home and synagogue, its influ- 
ence on the pattern of Jewish life and thought. In a 
scholarly yet popular manner, he presents the his- 
tory of the Sabbath, its bases in biblical and rab- 
binic thought, the laws governing its observance. 
The chapters on customs and symbols associated 
with the Sabbath, on Sabbath prayers and melodies, 
and on the Sabbath in art and literature help to 
communicate something of the spirit of the day. It 
is a good book, and both Dr. Millgram and the pub- 
lishers deserve to be congratulated on a fine con- 
tribution to the understanding and appreciation of 
the Sabbath as a day of delight.—MauRIce B. 


PEKARSKY. 


Sepewick, Wittiam Exrery. Herman Melville: 
The Tragedy of Mind. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 255 pages. $2.75. 

The late William Ellery Sedgwick’s chief con- 
tribution is a clear-cut definition of the metaphysical 
quest which engaged Herman Melville’s attention 
from Typee (1846) to Billy Budd (1891). Seeking to 
know why evil exists in the universe, Melville 
marked off as his particular province the role of the 
mind and attempted to probe some of the relations 
of knowing and being, so that his work becomes “a 
vision not so much of life as of what it is to be alive, 
and alive as a complete human being.” The nature 
of his quest required Melville’s use of what is in 
effect a distinct literary form, ‘“‘the tragedy of mind.”’ 

These basic definitions are conclusively docu- 
mented and lucidly formulated; there is, however, 
some ground for minor disagreement with Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s application of them to the various books by 
Melville. It is doubtful, for instance, if Roman 
Catholicism ever seemed so attractive to Melville as 
the interpretation of Clarel implies. The break with 
Emersonian philosophy was probably never so com- 
plete as this critic thinks it became while Melville 
was writing Mardi. Limiting the soul’s response to 
the unknown to the alternatives of worship and an- 
tagonism excludes what Emerson named “‘self- 
reliance,” the attitude Ishmael approaches at the 
end of Moby Dick and Billy Budd achieves in his 
final words, “God bless Captain Vere,” which do not 
denote mere negative resignation or acceptance. The 
numerous parallels Mr. Sedgwick draws between 
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Shakespeare and Melville are impressive; but fuller 
correlation of Melville’s philosophical ideas with 
those of his American contemporaries would per- 
haps have revealed more accurately the point in his 
quest reached by the author in any specific book. 
Wisely ignoring all dubious details of Melville’s 
private and domestic life, Mr. Sedgwick has ap- 
proached directly the books themselves, with a 
warm sympathy for Melville’s heart-felt concern for 
these problems which never blunts but often sharp- 
ens his intellectual perception. No one has stated 
before so unambiguously Melville’s purpose in 
writing.—LUTHER S. MANSFIELD. 


SHAFER, LuMAN J. The Christian Mission in Our 
Day. New York: Friendship Press, 1944. 168 
pages. $1.00 (cloth); $0.60 (paper). 


This small volume, designed for study-course 
work as well as general reading, offers a most ade- 
quate sketch of the present prospect for world 
Christianity against a background of crisis. 

The author’s analysis of the world revolution, 
besides having the advantage of brevity, is thorough- 
ly informed. He gathers the best contemporary 
Christian thinking into his account of the nature of 
the crisis and of the background of revolution and 
clearly presents the world struggle in terms of the 
cultural conflict. While this cultural conflict is basic, 
it manifests itself in the important fields of politics, 
economics, and racial relationships. The author is 
thoroughly realistic as -he looks at each of these 
fields, yet avoids the superficial intellectualism 
which senses no deeper spiritual meanings. Thus he 
is able to show the distinctive contribution Chris- 
tianity is called upon to make to specific tasks as 
well as to the general cultural life. 

The “New Fact of Our Day,” which is the sub- 
ject of his fourth chapter, is the world-wide Chris- 
tian church in its modern ecumenical expression, as 
voiced at Madras and now given a body in the 
World Council of Churches. The main task for the 
future is for the church to maintain and extend its 
universality while dissociating itself from earlier 
alliances with imperialism and nationalism. This 
means that missions must go forward more as vol- 
untarily shared services rather than as enterprises 
under white control. How the church is moving to- 
ward its goal, even under the aspect of war, is re- 
counted, the ultimate prospects are surveyed, and 
the essential message of Christianity presented in 
the concluding chapters. The neo-orthodox strength, 
tempered with a broad Christian motive of human 
service, would describe the spirit in which the mes- 
sage is presented. While recognizing the unique reve- 
lation of Christianity, Dr. Shafer also recognizes the 
validity of other world faiths. The task is not one of 
conquering other faiths but rather of enlarging them 
through shared experience, which sharing may be 


undertaken without yielding firm conviction in the 
uniqueness of Christianity. 

Questions and reference lists help the teaching 
value of the volume. Yet, besides being an excellent 
manual for study groups within the church com. 
munity, it would make a challenge felt by those ac. 
customed to approaching world problems with q 
secular intellectualism.—GrorRGE M. Gipson, 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM. The Church Looks Forwarj 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 193 pages. $2.00, 


Few churchmen in history have merited such 
superlative appraisals as were accorded the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury upon his passing. Justly 
honored in life as preacher, scholar, and theologian 
as well as church statesman, he had demonstrated 
those gifts and accomplishments which marked him 
at his end the outstanding ecumenical leader of oy 
time. 

The Church Looks Forward is a small volume 
compact of the principles and convictions which 
gave to his life its quality of leadership as a high 
officer of the church acutely conscious of the rele. 
vance of Christianity to history. It is composed al- 
together of occasional sermons and addresses given 
during his brief incumbency of the Canterbury 
archbishopric. Shortly before his death, he had 
gathered these papers together for publication asa 
platform of large ministry to the modern world 
through the church, in the capacity of chief officer of 
the Anglican fellowship. 

His scope of interest is as wide as humanity. It 
is just this contemporary note, set forth in speeches 
to a particular time and to particular situations, 
that gives his book a vitality that will carry it far 
beyond the contemporary. His concerns cover the 
fields and problems of education, economics, poli- 
tics, sex relations, race relations, and the more spe- 
cialized issues of the war and the coming peace. 
Whether he is addressing professional colleagues, 
laymen’s societies, or bankers’ institutes, he con- 
stantly brings these questions into a broad Christian 
frame of reference with the conviction that only 
Christian solutions are ultimately valid. 

If there is one dominant note throughout, it is 
that of the unity of the church universal. Fully 
mindful of the practical difficulties arising from the 
actualities of the present situation, the author meets 
them with patient wisdom and courageous vision 
and offers to the ecumenical movement the largest 
single leadership it has had—a leadership the more 
effective in that he remains throughout the devoted 
primate of the Anglican church. At this point he has 
been criticized by those who see the church universal 
as opposed to its branches rather than being composed 
of them. But time will tell whether they or the 
Archbishop offer the more comprehensive and catho- 
lic view.—GEORGE M. GrBson. 
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